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CHAPTER I 



MRS DAWES AT THE MILL 



In spite of the delay caused by Harvey's slow 
movements, Lettice and Armell were safely married 
that morning; no other mishap occurring, though 
the miller, in his nervous blundering, persisted in 
making the bridegroom's answers for him, and even 
tried to put the ring on his daughter's finger. But 
Armell held steadily on his way, Mrs Dawes 
plucked Daniel by the sleeve on one side, and Mr 
Cox grasped his other arm, so that the possibility 
of any serious mistake was well guarded against. 
Mr Cox's presence, especially in an official char- 
acter, needs explanation. He had almost decided to 
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decline the miller's invitation; the role of a rejected 
lover suited him well, and it would be more consis- 
tent with this to stay away from Lettice Bourne's 
wedding. But before he could compose to his 
satisfaction, an epistle which should express his 
state of mind — heart broken, yet magnanimous — 
something happened to alter his determination. 

This arose indirectly from Mrs Dawes, who had 
been anything but a happy woman during the 
interval between Christmas and Easter. Apart 
from her disappointment in her daughter, she 
had chafed under the knowledge that all the 
neighbourhood looked upon her as the victim of 
misplaced ambition. This was more than her 
pride could bear, and it had to some extent a 
wholesome effect, as she ceased to dwell upon 
her grievances, and made great (if not always 
successful) efforts to treat Marjory as formerly, at 
any rate in the presence of outsiders. 

This self restraint was its own reward; her 
energies revived, and she threw herself with a 
keen natural interest into Armell's affairs, the 
repairs, and furnishing of the Dale Farm, and 
the purchase of stock, and implements. It was 
a source of real gratification to her, that Mr 
Temple had constituted her son steward of the 
Long Upton estate, during his absence, and she 
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determined so to bear herself at Armell's wedding, 
that the gossip which had been spread abroad 
respecting her and her family, should thenceforth 
die out. 

Accordingly she would have liked the young pair 
to be married from the Hill, in order that she might 
make a feast for all the country side ; but that 
she could not achieve. It was hopeless to expect 
that the miller would take her view of the case, 
and finding one point after another lost to her 
she at last made a stand on the subject of a 
' best man/ 

Armell had already written to ask an old school 
friend in Yorkshire, and found that he could 
not come. 

He was perplexed by his mothers insistence; 
he had had little time or opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of other young men since he came 
back to Brookshire. The young Wilsons who 
might have been asked as family friends and 
former neighbours, were both in Liverpool, 
preparing to sail for Canada. There only 
remained young Baker, but everyone felt it 
would not do to ask him. 

'He'd be askin' Margate to marry him, an' I 
shouldn't wonder if she took him, just for contrari- 
ness/ said Mrs Dawes to Armell, ' but come what 
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may you must find some one. I won't have her 
left to walk out of the church mumchance. Folks 
'ud set her down an old maid at once.' 

Armell mentioned the difficulty to Lettice, who 
immediately suggested — 

' Mr Cox, a friend of father's.' 

It was natural enough she should think of him, 
as he was the only visitor they ever had at the 
mill, and though she had sufficient woman's wit to 
know he had admired her, yet she was ignorant of 
the feeling which he supposed himself to have 
entertained for her. 

So it came to pass that one day Armell called at 
the Braybridge schoolhouse, and in a pleasant, 
straight -forward way made his request, and ex- 
plained why he made it. 

Mr Cox was taken by storm, he congratulated 
himself that he had not yet declined Bourne's 
invitation, and determined to send a note accepting 
it by a Rippidge boy from the school that afternoon. 
He knew the northern town where Armell had 
been educated, and the two were friends directly. 

' Mr Dawes is a most superior young man,' said 
the schoolmaster when describing the interview to 
his mother. 'A complete contrast to the usual 
style of Brookshire farmer. I look forward with 
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pleasure to making the acquaintance of his mother 
and sister/ 

On the following market-day he recognised 
Armell's broad shoulders in a dogcart which drove 
by in the direction of Bippidge, and beside him 
was a little figure, neat, and daintily dressed — Miss 
Dawes, no doubt. He had some curiosity respect- 
ing her, remembering the miller's comment, ' a lady- 
fied little thing/ He saw no more of her however, 
until the day of the wedding, when, on arriving at 
the church, he hastened to shake hands with Armell, 
but started back with a smothered exclamation of 
surprise as his eye fell on Marjory, clad in rosy 
lilac, looking so lovely, so refined, that the school- 
master was quite overcome at the sight of her. 

' Ladyfied ? ' he said to himself. ' A lady all 
over, I should say — still it wasn't so bad for 
Bourne. But what old body is this V 

'My mother/ said Armell, indicating the 'old 
body/ No less a person than Mrs Dawes, who, 
firmly adhering to the old idea that to wear black 
at a wedding would bring ill-luck, had donned 
coloured raiment for the first time since her 
widowhood. 

' Taint no use to go and buy a gown as you'll 
never want again maybe/ she had argued, and, 
so, heedless of Marjory's remonstrances she had 
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unearthed a long discarded blue silk dress with 
flounces, over which she wore the scarlet shawl 
that had figured at the ball; a roomy bonnet 
of grass green velvet completed the costume, in 
which she looked very remarkable to say the 
least of it, and her complexion more deadly white 
than usual. 

Her appearance was a shock to Mr Cox, and 
after being presented to her, he remained silent; 
while she, having mentally characterised him as a 
'whipper-snapper/ resumed the train of thought 
which his advent had interrupted. She roused 
herself shortly, and dismayed her companions by 
declaring that she knew Lettice and miller Bourne 
would be late — the wedding could not take place that 
morning. When their feelings on this score were 
relieved, the ceremony duly performed, and the 
party on their back to the mill, Mrs Dawes was 
again so deeply buried in thought that Marjory 
grew uneasy, for she knew well that such abstrac- 
tion on her mother's part usually meant that she 
was pondering some course of action, which, if 
pursued, had awkward consequences for some one 
or other. The girl set herself to distract her 
mother's attention, and so could pay but little heed 
to Mr Cox's efforts to be agreeable, though he was 
addressing various gay and sportive remarks to 
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her, having nobly resolved to overlook the odd 
appearance and ungrammatical speech of Mrs 
Dawes, on the score that she was mother of two 
such superior children ; and being also in the mood 
to enjoy himself generally. 

The subject of Mrs Dawes' consideration was 
the miller, whom she (like most people in and 
about Braybridge) believed to be slowly but 
surely amassing a large fortune. He had vouchsafed 
her no information, when one day at Kingsford 
market she had attacked him, and boldly enquired 
into his affairs, on the score of the coming alliance 
between their families. 

When she had pressed him closely, he had 
bluffly remarked, 'There was the mill, and what- 
ever he had would come to Lettice, one day of 
course — but he wasn't going to die yet.' 

' Which no one expects you to miller/ had been 
her indignant rejoinder. Yes — there was the mill, 
every one knew that ; and also that the miller had 
slowly added field to field, and the general im- 
pression was that it lay in his power to purchase 
many more fields if he were inclined that way- 
yet it was positively asserted that he kept no 
banking account anywhere, and his strange and 
miserly habits gave colour to the report that he 
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kept his money hidden in holes and corners about 
the house and mill. 

Mrs Dawes was now about to visit Rippidge for 
the first time, and was determined to make the 
most of her opportunity ; if she did not go away 
wiser than she came — with some insight into the 
existence or whereabouts of the hoards — she said 
to herself that her name was not Pamela Dawes. 

The apple trees in the orchard were still in blos- 
som, and though the white petals were fallen from 
the pear trees which grew against the house, yet 
already the accustomed eye could trace the promise 
of abundant fruit: these things seemed to make 
amends for the curtainless windows, and obvious 
lack of paint. Joe Porter had mown the grass on 
his own responsibility, and made Dick weed the 
paths, so that the front garden looked less un- 
kempt than usual, and Mrs Dawes was, on the 
whole, agreeably surprised by her first view of 
the place. Mrs Porter curtseying at the gate was 
quite to her mind: the woman looked old-fashioned, 
respectable, and respectful. 

Beneath the mill stood a little group of workmen, 
with their wives and children. The elders made 
clumsy signs of reverence as the Dawes* dogcart 
drew up, followed at some distance by Harvey's 
fly. The children sprang forward and strewed 
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flowers before Lettice as she got out; and when 
she walked up the steps and across the garden on 
her husband's arm, a faint cheer was raised. 

' Why didn't you give 'er a bit better welcome 
nor that?' asked Mrs Porter indignantly on the 
next day. 

. ' Well us 'ood 'a liked to/ was the response, ' but 
us wuz feared on the gaffer ; 'e looked at we that 
sour as thar wan't nobody could face it out, 
like.' 

The ladies went upstairs to take off their bonnets; 
and Mrs Dawes looked well about her, remarking 
to Lettice, 

' You've a lot o' room here, my dear ; I didn't 
think it 'ad bin such a big house.' 

' Oh, yes ; there are many more rooms than we 
use,' answered Lettice. * This first door is father's, 
and mine is on the other side, in the passage. 
The rest are empty, except when sometimes wheat 
or sacks are put there.' 

Lettice opened her door as she spoke, and Mrs 
Dawes noted the neatness of the room with 
approbation, while she congratulated herself on 
having obtained unasked, one piece of the infor- 
mation she wanted. She doffed the bright shawl, 
and the green bonnet, replacing the latter by a 
cap resplendent with red roses, bought new at 
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Kingsford only last week. Then remarking that 
no doubt Lettice and Margate would like a little 
talk together, she would go to the gentlemen 
meanwhile, she left the room. 

But instead of going downstairs she softly turned 
the handle of the miller's bedroom door. This 
apartment was clean — was it? Yes, it was clean, 
but everything in it had a worn, dingy appearance, 
which refused to do credit to any amount of 
scrubbing or polishing. 

The lime-washed walls and scanty furniture 
gave it a certain family likeness to the other 
rooms in the house, but yet instead of looking 
white and bare, it seemed curiously dark and 
over full, for from door, and walls, and even from 
the bedposts, depended old suits of the miller's 
clothes, all bearing traces of having done service 
among the flour, and most of them a perfect 
network of patches. 

Mrs Dawes stood gazing at these stores with 
uplifted hands; then recovering from her first 
surprise, she examined a coat here and there, and 
seeing the extreme antiquity of them all, she could 
not restrain the exclamation, 

'Bless and save us, here's mawkins enough for 
all Brookshire ! ' 

But aware that her time was precious, she 
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turned to examine the furniture, and had one 
hand on the dressing-table drawer, about to 
commence her search there, when she was startled 
by the miller's voice, shouting, 

' Lettice ! What are you about ? Are you never 
coming down ? ' 

Foiled for this time, Mrs Dawes hurried out of 
the room, feeling she must not betray herself by 
letting the girls get down before her; and she 
succeeded in reaching the top of the stairs before 
they opened their door, which, luckily for her, was 
a little further up the passage than that of the 
miller's room. 

Marjory did exclaim when she saw her, 'Why 
mother, I thought you'd gone down.' 

But Mrs Dawes turned calmly round and said, 
€ I was just coming to call you, when I heard you 
and Lettice in the passage.' 

This seemed probable enough, so without further 
remark the three went down to the parlour, where 
their arrival had been waited for somewhat im- 
patiently; Armell not liking to be deprived of 
the presence of his bride, Mr Cox pining for 
Marjory's smiles, and the miller fretting sorely 
under the restraint of his position as host. 

Mrs Porter had done her best to brighten up 
the dreaiy parlour; she had cleaned and rubbed 
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and aired it well, and made great, though mistaken 
efforts to adorn it with huge posies set in jugs, 
consisting chiefly of gilly-flowers and 'old man/ 
whose strong odours pervaded the atmosphere to 
an unbearable degree. 

The stiff and uninhabited look of the room 
affected the spirits of the party, and all experienced 
a feeling of relief when, summoned by Mrs Porter, 
they adjourned to the kitchen and seated them- 
selves at the long table, which for once was fairly 
well covered — thanks to the offending pies. 

The young people ate, and talked, and laughed, 
and would have enjoyed themselves greatly had it 
not been for the perverse conduct of their elders, 
who not only disagreed on every subject that was 
started, but shewed a remarkable faculty for 
starting uncongenial subjects. 

'Ow about a 'ousekeeper, miller?' enquired Mrs 
Dawes. 

'What d'ye say?' snapped the miller, though he 
had heard the question perfectly. 

'What are you going to do for a 'ousekeeper? 
You'll want somebody to do for you when you've 
lost Lettice.' 

There was a pause, till Mr Cox gallantly re- 
marked — 

'I tell my friend Bourne he'll never fill Miss 
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Lettice's place — I beg your pardon, Mrs Armell 
Dawes/ 

Lettice blushed on being addressed by her new 
title ; Armell laughed and patted his wife on the 
shoulder ; while the miller said, 

' 'Tain't much I want. Can easily get it done/ 

He turned his head first in the direction of Mrs 
Dawes and then of Mr Cox, as if he hoped this 
vague reply would satisfy them both. But his 
daughter now took the matter up, saying, very 
earnestly, 

' Indeed I wish father would have engaged a 
housekeeper before I left ; there is so much to do, 
he cannot be made comfortable unless he has some 
one in the house/ 

' Pshaw ! what is there to do ? I don't know/ 

' Why, father, it took all my afternoons only to 
mend your things ! ' 

'I should think so/ began Mrs Dawes, smiling 
grimly ; but, fearful of betraying her peep behind 
the scenes, she gave her sentence a different turn. 
' I alius understood that you kep' a lot of poultry, 
Mr Bourne; and then this is a large 'ouse to be 
kep* as it should be by one person. You'll never 
get along with having some one in of a morning, if 
that's what you were thinking of/ 

' Oh, don't you think we've enough of cleaning, 
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and feeding fowls, and work, every day without 
thinking about it now?' pleaded Marjory, with a 
little pout and a playful shrug of her shoulders* 
* And Mr Bourne must be the best judge of what 
he wants done, and who shall do it.' 

The miller looked at her almost admiringly, but 
her mother frowned and made answer — 

'Nonsense, Margate, you don't know what re- 
sponsibility is, or you'd know that such things must 
be thought on — aye, and talked about — whether 
folks likes 'em or no. It's well for your brother 
that Lettice has more sense than you.' 

' Perhaps Miss Dawes' talents do not lie in that 
direction, madam ; we all have our own gifts, and 
perhaps it may not be her fate to be a farmer's 
wife,' interposed Mr Cox, politely, unaware on 
what a sore point he touched. ' She looks to me 
more cut out for a town than a country life.' 

' You're town bred yourself, I suppose ? ' inquired 
Mrs Dawes, tartly. 

'Yes; I have that privilege — that is, I am a 
Londoner by birth,' 

' H'm, I thought as much,' commented Mrs Dawes. 
Then she turned again to the poor miller, who had 
vainly flattered himself that she had done with 
him, and was rather looking forward to hear her 
put little Cox down. 
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* Is this the woman who is to see after things for 
you ? ' she asked, with a nod of her head in the 
direction of Mrs Porter, who was, or appeared to 
be, out of hearing, and busily engaged at the table 
which did duty for a sideboard. 

The miller was now fairly driven into a corner. 
He had, to say the truth, taken it for granted that 
Mrs Porter would be only too glad to do such work 
as he required of her, and had never made any 
announcement to her or her husband of his inten- 
tions respecting her. This morning it had dawned 
upon him, for the first time, that she was by no 
means the meek and yielding character he had 
taken her for; and he had began to entertain 
.serious doubts as to whether she would consent to 
occupy the position he had assigned her. 

Mrs Dawes* pointed question was therefore 
difficult to answer in her presence. 

'I have — a — at least — a I haven't — a— decided 
yet/ he muttered, shifting uneasily in his chair. 

Mrs Dawes looked at him with unutterable 
scorn. ' Just like a man/ she said, they alius think 
things 'ull settle themselves, and that there is alius 
a woman ready to slave for 'em, let it be how 
it will/ 

'Oh, mother, that is too bad!' exclaimed Marjory, 
pitying the evident misery of the miller. 
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' Mrs Dawes does not seem to have a very- 
flattering opinion of our sex certainly/ observed 
Mr Cox, but I must beg to differ from her on one 
point. ' Tis the women who make slaves of us ; 
and I am sure that no one yet was ever guilty of 
working her against her will/ 

'You're right for once; for I was never one 
that wanted persuading to the work, but alius 
went on as long as I'd a leg to stand on. I suppose 
it's London fashion to talk of folks by their name 
before their face, as if they was someone else. 
What are you acting about there Marg'ate ? ' 

'Think we've all done now. Let's go into the 
parlour/ said the miller. 

This effort on his part was due to Marjory, who, 
despairing of getting the conversation into smooth 
waters while they sat at table, had ventured to 
make a suggestive sign to the miller, which he took 
quickly and gratefully, since it coincided with his 
wish to have the meal over. 

' Cox would go on eating for ever if you didn't 
stop him somehow. Really this Dawes girl had 
more sense than you'd give her credit for/ he 
thought. 

Some of the party moved directly he spoke, 
but Mr Cox objected. 
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' We've not yet drank the health of the bridal 
pair/ he said, fearful lest his carefully prepared 
speech should he thrown away. 

' No more we haven't/ said Mrs Dawes, sweeping 
the table with a glance that said plainly, 

' What are we to drink it in ? There are neither 
wine nor glasses.' 

' Never mind that, mother/ said Armell. ' We 
know very well how kindly you all feel towards 
us, and we are just as much obliged as if you had 
drunk our health, and spoken your good wishes; 
aren't we Lettice ? ' 

But at this juncture up stepped Mrs Porter, a 
gleam of triumph in her eye, bearing a tray with 
two bottles of wine and glasses. ' As I received no 
orders about wine ma'am, nor Mr Bourne didn't 
seem to think of it, I made bold to bring some of 
my own rhubarb for the young missises 'ealth to 
be drunk in — bless 'er an 'er 'usband says 1/ 
This was addressed to Mrs Dawes, and the bottles 
were placed before her without the slightest refer- 
ence to the miller,, who pushed back his chair 
again with an angry ' Pshaw ! folly ! ' 

' It's very good of you, and we're greatly obliged 

I'm sure/ said Mrs Dawes, while murmurs of thanks 

and applause from the others gratified the kind old 

woman, who stood by with a glass of her homemade 

VOL. II b 
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wine poured out for her by Mrs Dawes, and 
listened admiringly to Mr Cox's oration, and to 
Armell's reply, in which he proposed the health 
of his mother and the miller. Mrs Porter drank 
to the first toast with great good will, but to the 
second with a mental reservation. 

Mr Cox felt that the bloom had been taken off 
his first speech by the rough blasts of Mrs Dawes' 
ire, the chilling effects of the miller's parsimony, 
and other untoward influences which seemed to 
surround this wedding ; yet spurred by the undis- 
guised approval of Mrs Porter, he burnt to propose 
1 The Bridesmaid.' 

There was no one else to do it, and he felt that 
on this subject he could be eloquent indeed. But 
Armell foresaw this purpose, and knew that such a 
speech would contain allusions which would rouse his 
mother's smouldering wrath against her daughter. 
He therefore contrived to lead Lettice out of the 
room before the best-man could make a beginning, 
and so the others had to follow to the parlour. 
Here someone suggested a walk in the orchard, and 
the idea was welcomed, especially by Mrs Dawes, 
who was soon amiably discussing the poultry with 
the miller. 

In a warm corner of the orchard was a seat, 
where Armell and Lettice, Marjory and Mr Cox 
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soon established themselves. The miller announced 
that he must go and see how they were getting on 
in the mill, and Mrs Dawes, saying there was a 
chilly breeze, returned to the house for her shawl. 

Now was her opportunity to pursue her search. 

Fearful of interruption by Mrs Porter, she sped 
up the stairs, as quietly and quickly as she could, 
and turned into the miller's room. She could not 
help pausing again to note the curious effect of the 
hangings, and she saw that the walls behind them 
were pasted over with old newspapers, yellow with 
age, worn and greasy from contact with the clothes. 

'My!' she said to herself, 'this room must ha* 
vexed poor Lettice sorely. She's done her best to 
keep it clean, poor girl, but he's never let her touch 
thewalls, nor move them rags, it's clear, for there's 
cobwebs from one lot to another of them, pretty 
near all round the room, I declare.' 

Looking round, her eye fell on an oak chest, very 
small, black with age, and iron bound, placed beside 
the bed, and between it and the door. This, she 
thought, was surely just what a miser would choose 
to contain his valuables. She tried the lid, which 
of course did not open — she had not expected that. 
She stooped to look at the lock ; it was broken, old, 
and very rusty, but still it held firm. Could she 
find the key anywhere ? 
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The chest was quite small, and had an iron 
handle at each side. She rose and thought she 
would ' weight it/ 

It was heavy, so heavy that she set it down 
again directly, her heart beating violently, partly 
from the exertion, partly from excitement. What 
if it were heavy with gold ? And what else would 
be put in such a box, and be locked so securely ? 

Mrs Dawes was not an imaginative woman, but 
she was an ambitious one, and as she stood to re- 
cover her breath a splendid vision floated before 
her mind's eye, of unbounded wealth and grandeur 
to come, for her son, and the grandsons yet unborn. 
But she must waste no time in dreaming. How 
should she ascertain what was in that box ? She 
would lift it again. One moment it was iii her 
grasp, then she was simultaneously aware of a loud 
crash, of a shock throughout her whole system, and 
her figure, bent double by the weight of the box, 
suddenly regained its upright posture without any 
effort of her own. She held in her hands the lid 
and sides of the box only — the bottom had given 
way! 

Oh the fright of that moment ! Her heart stood 
still, her head swam, and a mist clouded her eyes. 
The gold would roll all over the room, how should 
she collect it together ? Some of the sovereigns 
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would be sure to get into the cracks of the floor, 
and the miller was certain to know exactly how 
many there were ! But no — sovereigns could never 
have rattled and thumped against her feet and 
ankles as she grew conscious that something 
had done! 

How they tingled to be sure ! 

But perhaps the money was tied in bags — heaven 
grant that it were so. She could see clearly now, 
and looking down at the scattered contents of the 
box, experienced such a shock as restored her to 
herself in an instant. There was iron — old iron, 
and nothing else, old horse shoes, hinges, padlocks, 
keys, hoops, handles, latches, bolts, bars, spoons, 
lids, everything you could think of — but all broken, 
rusty, and useless, yet so carefully stored up in 
this locked chest ! 

In deep disgust Mrs Dawes replaced the top upon 
the bottom of the box, and painfully pushed one 
bit of iron after another underneath the sides, since 
she was still unable to open the lid. When she had 
thus disposed of the larger number, she hid the rest 
under the bed, thanking her stars that no one had 
heard the noise made by the catastrophe. She had 
not finished her task one whit too soon, for now, to 
her horror, she heard the miller mounting the stairs. 
Had he heard the crash after all ? 
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There was no chance for her to get out of the 
room, for the door was close to the head of the 
stairs. What should she do ? 

There was a dark corner on the further side of 
the bed, where, between it and the right hand wall 
of the room, hung several coats on one nail, the top 
one being very long, and the whole stood out so far 
as to answer the purpose of a curtain on that side 
of the bed. Mrs Dawes, in her despair, rushed 
round and concealed herself, as well as she could, 
under these. It was dusty, stifling, uncomfortable ; 
but she would bear it if only he would not keep 
her there long. 

He entered and shut the door with a bang ; then 
went back again to make sure it was fast, and 
returned a second time to lock it. 

Mrs Dawes dared not look, but could hear every 
movement distinctly. She felt half -frightened, 
half reassured by this conduct. Afraid of what 
he might be going to do; reassured that he had 
not come to find out the cause of the noise she 
had made. His next proceeding was to take off 
his coat — his best one. He laid it down on the 
bed, then took it up again, and examined it 
carefully through his spectacles, probably to see 
whether it suffered any injury in the labours of 
the day. 'Now' thought Mrs Dawes, it will be 
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all right, he is only going to put on an old coat 
before he goes into th$ mill/ She did not quite 
like it, however, when he came round to her side 
of the bed, and his next proceeding troubled her 
greatly. The fireplace was in a projecting wall 
in the middle of the right side of the room, and 
then a recess was formed between it and the wall 
against which Mrs Dawes was hiding. 

The miller came into this recess, and placed his 
right hand on the wall under the clothes which 
hung there, and passed it along at the height of 
about four feet from the floor. She could hear his 
fingers rustling against the paper; they came 
nearer and nearer, she thought. Good gracious 
If he turned the corner and took hold of her, she 
was a lost woman ! 

He was so horribly near — she felt as if she must 
scream: he came nearer still, and she could 
scarcely restrain herself from seizing his arm. 
Now he had stopped — thank goodness he had 
stopped at last. What was he doing ? 

He felt the wall over and over, and then unhung 
one decaying garment after another from above the 
spot where his hand had paused, and let it fall 
upon the floor. 

Then she heard his finger against the paper 
again, and then all was silent. Mrs Dawes* 
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curiosity overcame her discretion, and she peeped 
out from under shelter of the great-coat. The 
miller was standing before an opening in the wall, 
about two feet square, she could see no door nor 
panel, nor what the opening contained. 

The miller put his hand into the dark interior, 
then paused to take a last suspicious glance round 
the room, and Mrs Dawes trembled. 

He drew out something small, and — oh, cruel ! 
he took it to the window, out of her sight. 

She listened and heard distinctly the rustle of 
paper, which he seemed to be turning over. Could 
it be a roll of notes ? She would have given any- 
thing in the world to know, but still she dared not 
stir. She could not see the gloating, eager, all- 
absorbed expression of the man's face as he turned 
the paper to and fro. She only knew that the five 
minutes which he spent there, seemed like five hours 
to her, and that only just when she was on the 
verge of suffocation, he came back to the recess, 
returned the paper to its place, and after a pause 
when she could hear nothing, he picked up the 
fallen clothes, and hung them again on their ac- 
customed nails. 

He then brushed some dust from his clothes, and 
resumed his coat, unlocked the door, and tramped 
down stairs once more. 
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It is needless to say that when Mrs Da^Yes 
emerged from her retreat, her first act was to 
examine the wall, but without success. She had 
indeed discovered the existence of a secret hiding 
place, but she would not now, at any rate, follow 
up the clue she had obtained for fear of discovery. 
It was not till after reflection that she realised how 
narrow an escape she had had ; or how much she 
owed on that occasion to the miller's defective sight. 
She hastened to wash her face, smooth her ruffled 
hair, and injured cap, and to rest a few minutes in 
Lettices room ; and when the rest of the party 
returned to the house to look for her, they found 
her with the scarlet shawl over her arm, talking 
naturally enough to Mrs Porter in the kitchen. 



CHAPTER II. 

' HOW ABOUT A HOUSEKEEPER ? ' 

The miller would have been puzzled indeed had 
any one asked him to describe his waking thoughts 
on the morning after his daughter's wedding. He 
was alone in the mill — that was a strange sensa- 
tion, but did not affect him much. His daughter 
was gone; he had successfully disposed of her in 
the manner which he had purposed from within a 
few weeks of her advent at Rippidge. So far, so 
good. But there was that question which Mrs 
Dawes had so persistently asked him yesterday — 
' How about a housekeeper ? ' 

This could be ignored no longer. The hope he 
had cherished that Mrs Porter would fall into the 
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habit of ; doing for him/ without proposition on his 
part or stipulation on hers, had vanished since yes- 
terday ; but still, he thought, she must know that 
he had no one there to-day, and would surely come 
up and make herself useful for this once. 

After to-day he would see. He had a vague 
idea that there were such things as registry offices, 
and presently he recollected that he had actually 
seen one in the cathedral close at Kingsford. 

Still he trusted that he might not be driven to 
go there, where doubtless he would be offered some 
unsuitable person, at preposterous wages, and 
might even be expected to pay for the sight of her. 

He got up and dressed, listening for any sound 
downstairs which might assure him of Mrs Porter's 
arrival. Then he remembered that the doors were 
all locked, and he had the keys in his trouser 
pockets; of course she would not break into the 
house; he would leave the back door open as he 
went to the mill, and then she could come in and 
get his breakfast ready. He unlocked it, and then 
went out himself by the front door, which was the 
nearest to the mill. 

Here all was going on well, but he was very 
sharp with the men this morning feeling sure they 
had shirked their work yesterday, or at least done 
it ill because he was not there to overlook them. 
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He made no enquiries from Joe Porter as to his 
wife, but on going to the stables to see Dick feed 
the horses, he asked the boy, casually, 'Where's 
your mother?' 

' 'Ers at wum, abed ; *er said every bone in 'er 
body ached/ answered the lad, shortly, and his 
master said no more. 

It was evident that no help could be expected 
from that quarter this morning, but still the miller 
found a gleam of hope in this reason for Mrs 
Porter's non-appearance. She had stayed away 
probably because she was fatigued after her 
exertions of the last few days, not because she 
would not come. ' Glad she's tired — teach her not 
to make pies without orders/ he muttered to him- 
self. But breakfast was a necessity, and a pressing 
one, for the miller had a healthy appetite, and 
never spoilt it by overeating. 

He must get his breakfast for himself. The 
mornings were chilly yet, and it was not very 
cheering to enter the kitchen and find it empty, 
swept and garnished indeed, but fireless. 

Bourne was not a man who took any notice of, 
or interest in household matters, beyond the 
question of cost; he was as entirely ignorant of 
the respective places for the matches, firewood, 
kettle, cups, tea, and bread, as if he were only 
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on a visit in the house. After long search 
for fuel, and many fruitless efforts to set it 
alight, he at length succeeded in getting a 
fire; he found the kettle filled, and put it 
on, but now where were the breakfast things? 
If only Mrs Porter had left a few stray plates or 
knives it would have been better ; but no, every- 
thing was in an exasperating state of tidiness. 

Now he knew why the old woman stayed so 
unnecessarily late, as it had seemed to him, washing 
up, and opening and shutting drawers and cup- 
boards last night. Eventually, he made some tea, 
and drank it standing in the larder, where he 
breakfasted off some miscellaneous scraps, which 
he found put together on a plate. 

It was not a pleasant or a satisfying meal, for 
there was no milk to put in the tea, and somehow 
the water was smoky. Had he taken the trouble 
to look very little further, he would have found 
bread, and plenty of remains from yesterday's 
feasting; but his first performance on entering 
the larder had been to break a basin, which so 
alarmed him, that he stopped short at the plate 
of scraps, which, to tell the truth, were destined by 
Mrs Porter for the fowls. 

'Wonder where Higgins* boy has got to with 
the milk/ he muttered, as he swallowed the last 
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drop of his unsuccessful brew. The larder looked 
upon the yard, where the clamourous poultry were 
calling for attention, and Daniel remembered that 
it would devolve on him to feed them. 

Well, he did know where the cullen was, that 
was one comfort ! 

He hastily opened the back door; but in 
stepping over the threshold, he kicked against 
something, which fell, with a rattle and a splash, 
from the step to the paving stones of the yard. 
There was a flash in the sunshine, and then 
the miller became aware of an overturned milk- 
can, and a pool of white milk spreading itself over 
the stones. Biggins' boy always left the can on the 
doorstep if no one responded to his first knock, and 
naturally enough, he had done so this morning. 

The miller did not cry over the spilt milk, but it 
is much to be feared that he swore. To think it had 
been so near all the time he had wanted it, and 
that now he should have none for tea, was too 
much for his equanimity, already so sorely tried. 
And the waste of it too ! Well, it would dry, he 
supposed; and so he went on to feed the fowls. 
Then having made up the fire, he hurried back to 
the mill, conscious that he was a good deal later 
than usual, and conscious also that the men smiled 
broadly at the sight of him. 
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They seemed in a state of suppressed amusement 
all the morning, and the miller began to wonder if 
they had been watching him. 

To be laughed at by anyone was bitter to him, 
but to be laughed at by his own men was gall and 
wormwood combined. The prospect of the Registry 
Office was nothing to this — he would go there 
to-morrow, and bring home the first middle-aged 
woman he could find. 

When he went into the house at dinner time the 
fire w^as out. Well, let it out, he should not bother 
to light another ! With cider and some cold beef he 
managed to make a good dinner, and felt that he 
required it after all he had gone through, but when 
his bodily cravings were satisfied, his natural bash- 
fulness returned, and he began to reflect that it 
might be better to bear the ills he had, than fly to 
others that he knew not of. In this mood he de- 
cided to make one more effort to secure Mrs Porter's 
services, before plunging into the unfathomed 
depths of the Kingsford Registry Office. 

Accordingly, when in the course of the afternoon 
Joe Porter came home with the great empty wagon, 
in which he had been taking out flour, his master 
called to him to come into the mill, and drawing 
him aside, began with the abrupt question, intended 
to be conciliatory, 
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'How's your wife ? ' 

Joe gazed with an absent air through the little 
flour-veiled window, which let a dim light into the 
passage where they stood. After a pause he an- 
swered, very deliberately, 

' Purty tidy, considerin'.' 

' Considering what ? ' 

' Wuoy, 'ow 'era bin traipsin' about this wik or 
more, over that thar weddin'.' 

' Oh/ remarked the miller, not knowing how to 
take this speech. 

"Ers gettin' an owd 'ooman now, 'er ain't as 
young as 'er wuz/ continued Joe, slowly. 

' None of us are/ observed the miller, wishing to 
be polite. 

' Noa, that's right enaow/ assented Joe, and then 
he paused, and the miller had to make a fresh 
beginning. 

' Bin thinking, Porter — er — a — that p'raps she — 
a — you — a would be glad of a little light work — a 
— er — you know.' 

' Me like a little light job ? ' enquired Joe, with- 
drawing his eyes from the window and fixing them 
on his master with an innocently enquiring air. 

'No, oh no!' gasped the miller, surprised and 
horrified at finding himself thus misunderstood, 
' Your wife, I mean/ 
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' Oh, indeed ! and what might the job be ? ' 

' Why, just to look after the poultry, and do a 
bit of cooking, and tidying for me in the morning.' 

' Oh ! ' said Joe again ; and he looked out of the 
window once more. 

' It 'ud be earning something/ urged the miller. 

Joe turned from the window, and looked down 
at the dusty floor. 

' It 'ud be a straange thing if I'd lived aayt and 
sixty year come Martinmas, an* kep' my missus, 
an' brought up ten children respectable, if me an* 
the lad canna kip 'er now/ he said slowly and 
with some scorn. 

' But it 'ud be saving something/ argued the 
miller, impervious to the scorn, and using the plea 
he thought most telling. Joe looked up. 

' Savin* somethin' ? Saving your pocket you 
mean. My missus 'as got 'er own work to do, an' 
canna be runnin' about after other folkses' 
business.' 

'But it wouldn't take above a couple of hours 
or so in the morning.' 

'Do you suppose that what took that old scrat 
Bets — Miss Wahl — ahl 'er time, an' kep' yer own 
dahter on the 'ole blessed daay, can be done by my 
missus, or any one else fur that matter, in an hour 
or two uv a marnin' ? Well — aay'll tell 'ee what 

VOL. II c 
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maaster, my missus 'oona do it, much ar little ; an 1 
what's more, 'er skanna do it!' 

1 I'm surprised at you, Porter. To have worked 
here so long and be so disobliging !' 

Joe scraped his foot along the floor, collecting a 
little heap of mingled dust and flour, then he 
scraped up another heap with the other foot, and 
very deliberately spread the two out, smoothed the 
mixture down with the toe of his great boots, 
imprinted on it carefully the pattern of the hob- 
nails in the sole, and then slowly set to work to 
scrape it all up again. 

The miller was fast losing his temper, and Joe 
saw it, and rejoiced. 

1 Aay 'a worked in this 'ere mill ever since aay 
wer* a little 'un, an' my faather afore ma, an' 'e 
lived in the same 'ouse as aay does now, but that's 
no hobligation as ever, aay heerd tell on fur a mon's 
wife ta work fur is maaster, agin 'er will, an' 'isin/ 

' No obligation, but it's often made a condition.' 

* Thahr were never no such condition made w'en 
aay were married,' said Joe. 

' Then it will have to be made now,' answered 
the miller, provoked beyond bearing at the old 
man's cool obstinacy. 

Joe did not reply immediately, and his master 
began to think he had gained his point. 
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' Do you mean to saay that if so be as aay stick 
to it, as my missus shanna do yer work, as we be 
to get the sack — Dick an* me ? ' he asked at length. 

' Aye, that's what I mean/ 

' An' go out o' the 'ouse an" all ? ' 

' Yes, of course.' 

'Very good/ returned Joe, thrusting his hands 
down to the remote ends of his big pockets, with 
the air of a man, who has made up his mind. ' Very 
good. Aay dunna much cahr if aay do go. Things 
is that different from what thaay waz use to be, 
as we'd 'a left long ago, if it wasn't for the gardin . 
'tis just planted, you'll 'ave to 'low me for the pays , 
an' greens, an' things/ Joe had wound himself up 
to deliver his mind, but paused to see what effect 
this announcement would have on his master. 

' We'll see about that,' was the gloomy comment. 

' An* what I saay is this/ resumed Joe, doubling 
his right fist and brandishing it in the air. 'My 
missus is an owd 'ooman, an' 'er never wuz a strong 
'un, but 'ers got that sperrit 'er gits throaw more 
work nor any on 'em. 'Er's kep the plaayce tidy, 
an' me an* the young 'uns wi' good clothes to our 
backs, an' us alius 'ad our bellies full o' good vittle, 
all along o' 'er bein' a good manager, an' stoppin' at 
wum, and mindin' 'er work, an' looking to the pig, 
an' the bees, an' such like. An' now thahr's on'y 
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me an* Dick at wum, an* 'er can take it a bit easy 
an* rest when 'er's a mind, an* what aay saay is 
vmoy should 'er go an* slave an* toil fur you, miller, 
'cos you cauna make up yer mind to paay a ooman 
in the room o' yer dahter as did yer work fur 
nothin' ? I were agin the missus goin* ta 'elp at 
the weddin' "Let me go this wunst," she saays, 
"to make things a bit comfortable for Miss Lettice." 
But 'er soon found out what your game was, and I 
saays, when this weddin's over don't you go anigh. 
" No, I 'ont," says she, " fur it 'ud take ahl my time 
to kep things anythin' like- at the miller's," 'er says, 
" 'an whatever 'ud come o' you an' Dick ? " 'er says. 
" Aay'U not 'a thee worked ta dyuth, for no mill, 
nor no millers," says I, an* so 'er didna come this 
marnin', though no doubt you wuz expectin' of 'er. 
So aay tell *ee, 'an if ya likes to live like a pig in 
its sty, an' ave things ahl uv a mullock, ya can git 
Smith's wife, or Tyler's; but ya'U not git my 
missus, so thar! An' we'll go out o' the 'ouse. 
An' yo mun git a new mon ta do yer garden fur 
ya, an' aay 'opes 'e'll like the job!' 

With this Joe paused, quite out of breath. 

' Very well, Porter. I can easily get a quicker, 
cheaper, and more civil man than you. You've 
bin spoilt that's the f&ct, and too well paid. On 
Saturday week we part.' 
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The miller, laconic even in his anger, walked 
away. 

'I've bin an* done it now/ said Joe to himself. 
' Well, I mun tell the missus, an* make the best on 
it as I can. I con easy git a better gaffer nor 'im, 
any'ow — wuoy Vd 'ave the blood out V a stwun if 
'e anywise could ! Civil ? Whens 'e civil, I'd like 
to know ? ' 

The old man went slowly back to his work, but 
his heart was heavy within him, in spite of his 
words, for well he knew that to leave the old 
cottage would be a sore trial to himself and his 
' missus/ The miller was not altogether happy 
either, for though he was often angered by Porter's 
slow ways, and independence, yet mingled with his 
pride in his old family name, and possessions, was 
a feeling of satisfaction in the knowledge that 
several of his men were sons of those who had 
worked for previous Bournes of Rippidge. 

Now Porter, the oldest, most respected, and best 
known of all, was to go, and every one would want 
to know the reason ! 

So thinking, he returned to the cheerless kitchen 
at tea-time. The house being deserted, it struck 
him that he had better see if all was safe upstairs # 
The sight of his untouched bed reminded him, as 
the empty grate had done below, of his domestic 
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difficulties. He hastened to make his daily exam- 
ination of that secret hiding-place so nearly dis- 
covered by Mrs Dawes. The anxiety he always 
felt about this returned twofold, and in his nervous 
fear he said to himself, 

' No ; it isn't safe to leave this house all day ; if 
only for that I must get some one/ 

At that moment he heard a sound below, and 
hastily securing his treasure — whatever it might 
be — he hurried downstairs, and found that some 
one was knocking violently at the back door. He 
opened it a little way, and peeping through the 
aperture, was not reassured by the sight of a rough, 
shaggy-looking boy, who stood outside, armed with 
a stout stick, with which he had evidently been 
hammering on the door. 

' Oh, there's some on ye at 'ome, is there ? ' he 
said impudently. ' Don't be afraid, it's only me.' 

' Who are you ? What d'you want ? ' 

' Might the 'ousekeeper be at 'ome ? ' asked the 
boy, putting his head on one side, and looking at 
the miller with extreme interest. 

' No, she ain't. What d'ye want with her ? ' 

1 'Cos, really, when she comes in you must blow 
her up, Mr Bourne ; 'ere she's bin an' spilt the milk 
all over the place ! ' 

The miller opened the door a little wider, and 
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saw to his chagrin that the paving stones bore wit- 
ness as freshly as ever to his crowning misfortune 
of the morning. 

' You're not Higgins' boy ? ' he asked doubtfully, 
thinking that this lad was not like the impression 
he had received of that worthy from a dim occa- 
sional view in the morning; yet who else would 
take an interest in the milk ? 

* No, I bain't ; I'm nobody's boy, I am. If the 
'ousekeeper ain't at 'ome now, when will she be 
back.' 

' There's no housekeeper here. You be off directly. 
I'll have no nobodies here. If you don't go this 
minute I'll lose the dog.' 

The boy bent backwards, so as to take a survey 
of the yard. ' There aint no dog ' he said, coolly. 

'There's a big 'un round the corner,' said the 
miller. ' Now make yourself scarce if you please/ 

' All right ' replied the boy cheerfully. ' I'm 
satisfied, if you are. Good evening, miller.' 

He laughed and turned away, whistling loudly, 
and swinging his stick in the air. The miller was 
completely puzzled by this visitor; he watched 
him out of sight, lest he should pick up a fowl, 
or steal anything from the outhouses or garden. 

The boy looked back, and seeing that he was 
watched appeared to alter his course, turning 
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through a gate which led to a cartway from the 
garden to the road, and ran between the yard and 
orchard. He went off up the road towards Bray- 
bridge, still whistling. He certainly seemed 
satisfied, but the miller was not. 

He wondered if Lettice had been in the habit of 
giving or selling anything to this young scamp. 
But surely she would never have been such a fool ! 

It might be that some thieves had their eyes on 
the house and mill, and had sent this boy to spy 
out the land. What a mistake to have admitted 
that there was no housekeeper ! It was clear the 
place mustn't be left ; it wasn't safe even with one 
person there. He would get Tyler to come and 
sleep in Lettice's room to-night. 

Suppose the thieves came, why, he might be 
murdered in his bed ; and nobody know ! 

Meanwhile this boy pursued his way until he 
came to a turn in the road, where a lane branched 
off to the left, at the further end of the miller's 
orchard. He turned up this lane, where, out of 
sight of the road, a woman sat waiting on the 
hedgebank, and a donkey harnessed to a small low 
cart was browsing on the grass beyond. On 
hearing the approaching whistle, the woman rose 
and advanced to meet the boy, asking anxiously in 
a loud whisper, 
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4 Well, who did you see V 

' The owd chap, 'imself/ the boy replied aloud. 

1 And what did he say to you, Jemmy ? ' asked 
the woman, putting her hand on the boy's arm. 

1 He were in a pretty fright at first/ laughed 
Jemmy, shaking off the hand as he spoke ; * but at 
last it came out that there were no 'ousekeeper. 
I'd a nice job to get it out of him, though.' 

' An' he's there all alone ? ' the woman asked still 
more eagerly. 

' Aye, that he is, an he don't like it neither.' 

The woman now stood still for a minute or two, 
as if thinking, till the boy grew impatient. 

' Well, my charmer, what's the next move ? ' he 
said. 

She drew herself up. 

' You've no call to talk to me like that,' she said. 
* A low boy like you ought to be ashamed to speak 
so to a lady. I shan't want you any more now, 
thank you ; you can go right back to Braybridge 
at once/ 

' Oh, come, I like that ! An' me took all this 
trouble for you, and got abused like anything by 
that miller yonder, and put up with it all for your 
sake ! And I'd another job offered me this evening 
as I'd ha' got well paid for.' 

The woman opened her small handbag, and took 
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out a well-worn purse, in which she began to search, 
without saying a word. 

' Come/ urged the boy, ' do it 'andsome since you 
are such a swell ! ' Then as she put a coin into his 
hand, ' Oh thank ye, ma'am, I'm sure. Now what 
shall I do with this 'ere box ? ' 

• Oh, take it down if you please, my lad/ returned 
the woman airily as she restored her purse to its 
place. 

' There now, I'll help you, and we'll carry it just 
inside this gate, and I'll send for it presently.' 

She helped him to lift an ancient trunk which he 
had taken out of the donkey cart, and they carried 
it to a gate leading into the orchard. 

' The gate's locked/ said Jemmy, ' how shall we 
get it over?' 

' Oh, no, it ain't locked ; see here, I can open it ;' 
and, sure enough, she did so. 

They deposited the box under the hedge, then 
the woman bade the boy ' Good evening ' in patron- 
ising tones, and tripped away across the orchard. 

* My ! ' ejaculated the boy, looking after her, this 
is a rum go ! Fancy old Skinflint giving me a 
two-shilling piece. Why she must have had a 
cow calve ! ' * 



To have a cow calve — to come into a legacy. 
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He threw up the money in the air, caught 
it again, then jumped over the gate, which the 
woman had fastened again, and getting into his 
cart, was soon rattling away towards Braybridge. 

The fright caused by his appearance to the 
miller, had given such a shock as to produce cold 
shivering, and a fire again seemed desirable. 
While he hunted for sticks, Daniel turned over 
in his mind all the means of defence in his reach, 
and as he knelt before the grate, striking endless 
matches, and blowing himself red in the face, he 
was contemplating how he might send for the 
Braybridge policeman. The fire was more un- 
manageable than in the morning, for he had 
selected damp wood, and it smoked extensively, 
but would not burn up. 

The miller was rubbing his smarting eyes, when 
once more he heard a noise at the back door. Was 
it the thieves ? Paralysed with fear, he crouched 
down and listened. 

Some one opened the door and walked in — could 
it, by good luck, be Mrs Porter come to offer her 
services, and, make her husband's peace ? The 
miller fervently hoped it might be so — he could 
then dispatch Dick for the policeman, and get Joe 
to stay in the house till the arrival of that dig- 
nitary. It was a woman's step; it must be she, 
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and Daniel gave a fresh poke to the sticks as his 



courage rose. 



The door into the kitchen opened, and some one 
came in — the miller could not see for smoke. 

A voice said very impressively, ' Let me help you 
with that fire, Mr Bourne/ 

The tones were familiar, and on hearing them, 
the miller rose from his knees, and peering as well 
as he could at the speaker, exclaimed, 

' That's never you, Miss Wall V 



CHAPTER III 



THE DALE FARM 



Lettice and Armell spent the first week of their 
married life in Yorkshire, with old Edmund Dawes. 
He had written some time back inviting them to 
pay him a visit of indefinite length, but many 
difficulties had cropped up, and Mrs Dawes was 
particularly averse to the idea. When at last uncle 
Edmund wrote in a pathetic strain, saying, that 
if the visit were put off it might never take place 
at all, since as time went on his nephew and niece 
would be more and more tied at home; and that 
if they did not come shortly he might never have 
the gratification of seeing ArmelTs wife, adding 
some account of his growing infirmities — then 
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Annells heart was stirred, and Mrs Dawes thought 
it better not to cross the old man. 

1 He's got one foot in the grave, seemingly/ she 
observed, ' and all as Vs got 'ull be Annelid when 
'e drops off, if e keeps to the understanding there 
was when he took the boy, so it's as well to keep 
in with him.' 

At last it was settled that they should go for a 
week only, as the young steward could be spared 
no longer from his new duties, and his arrange- 
ments at the Dale Farm were by no means com- 
plete. Many points relating to the house and 
dairy had been left undecided until Lettice should 
be on the spot; while the purchase of cattle and 
hiring of some of the labourers were also postponed 
until after the installation of the master in his new 
quarters. 

Mrs Dawes had engaged what she called ' a gurl ' 
for the future assistance of her daughter-in-law; 
and as this person was thirty-five years old at the 
very least, she was established in solitary grandeur 
at the Dale to see after the welfare of the few 
cows, pigs, and poultry taken by Armell from the 
out-going tenant. 

' I can keep an eye on that gurl,' said Mrs Dawes, 
' but I'll be no ways answerable for a lot of lazy 
hullockin' chaps, left alone afore they knows what's 
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expected of 'em ! If you'll take my advice, Armell, 
you'll begin as you means to go on ; and if you 
likes to have a lot o' rodneys* about the place, let 
'em begin by pleasin' theirselves, larkin' and goin' 
on anyhow! But if you means to be master in 
your own place, and have 'em well under 'and, why 
then you must let 'em know it from the first go-off. 
Servants is like 'orses, they pretty soon knows 
whether them that's behind 'em 'as got a good grip 
o' the reins.' 

With regard to the house, Mr Temple had 
written giving Armell carte blanche to have what 
he liked done in the way of repairs; hence Mrs 
Dawes was for almost rebuilding it on an extended 
scale, while Armell felt that with such unlimited 
powers bestowed on him, he was the more bound 
to spend as little as possible on the premises he 
rented from so confiding a landlord. To his 
mother's disgust he went over to Kingsford to 
consult the agent, who brought a builder down 
to inspect the place; and in the end a sum that 
seemed terribly large and unreasonable to Armell, 
was spent in merely making the old house and 
buildings safe and watertight. 

Mrs Dawes complained that the place had been 

* Rodney — loafer. 
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overrun for weeks, by a set of impudent, good-for- 
nothing masons, plumbers, and painters, and after 
all there was nothing to show for it. 

The house was indeed the oldest in Long Upton, 
and stood on the site of a Priory, some signs of 
which were still visible in many a broken bit of 
carving, built here and there into the grey stone 
back and sides of the house, and the wall of the 
foldyard. The front was black and white, the 
chimneys were red brick, and the whole made a 
patchwork incongruous enough if new, but now 
beautifully harmonised by the influences of time 
and weather. 

It stood facing south, with one end to the road, 
the garden was behind, and the front opened on a 
narrow paved way, leading from the courtyard to 
the road, and divided from the foldyard by a thick 
stone wall, which also formed the eastern boundary 
between the foldyard and the road. This yard 
sloped down to a large and very dirty pool, which 
separated it from the big meadow beyond. Traces 
of broken stone work on its banks shewed that it 
had seen better days — it was, in fact, the remains 
of the former moat. About it stood some fine elm 
trees — the only redeeming point in the view from 
the. lower windows o£ the house.. On the western 
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side of the foldyard was a long low cowshed, and a 
very dilapidated barn. 

The whole place was such as to be a thorn in 
the sides of passing artists, for the house was 
undoubtedly picturesque, viewed either from its 
timbered front, or from its hind quarters of grey 
stone : yet it was so placed that to make a picture 
of it was impossible. Jn front the wall cut it in 
half ; at the back fruit trees grew thick and close 
about it, shutting it in completely. As a dwelling 
place it had some advantages, but many drawbacks. 
It lay beneath a hill, and was therefore less bleak 
and more productive than Hill Farm ; while it was 
more in the world than Eippidge Mill. The Church, 
the Rectory, Hall, sundry cottages, and other farms 
lay near — comparatively near that is, for Long 
Upton was a singularly scattered parish. But the 
Hill was a modern house compared with this, and 
all its out-buildings were new, good, and substantial. 
There was also a pretty flower garden, and from all 
points a glorious view. 

On one side you looked up at Morley Edge and 
down to the valley below, where Braybridge nestled 
among its gardens and orchards, and the Wripple 
ran to join the Bray. On the other side was a 
wide panorama of hill and plain, the spires and 
towers of Kingsford in the foreground; and on 
VOL. H D 
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clear days, a long, low hill visible against the 
sky-line, marked the spot where Bray reached 
the sea. 

Whatever were the shortcomings of the house at 
Rippidge, it caught all the sun; and was light, 
warm, and pretty, besides having a pretty outlook. 
To Lettice, therefore, the Dale seemed cold, dull, 
and dark, for the stone wall kept off most of the 
sunlight from the lower rooms, while the thick elm 
branches formed a screen through which little was 
visible from upstairs. Hers was not a nature to be 
greatly affected by these things, though she did not 
hesitate to admit that a more modern house would 
have pleased her better. 

1 It would look cleaner, and be more comfortable/ 
she said. 

Armell was accustomed to the bare farm houses 
of the West Riding, with high walls and buildings 
about them as a protection from the wind ; he felt 
here as if he were almost smothered by foliage. 

But it was a characteristic of Brookshire to be 
well-wooded, and nine out of every ten of its farm 
houses were as closely enfolded in trees as is the 
Dale. He did, indeed, wish that the house had 
been a more cheerful one, for his wife's sake, but 
it was the only one 'void' in the parish, and 
had he moved further away, it would have been 
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impossible for him to do his duty by the squire 
or his mother. 

He began to feel a slight doubt whether he 
could successfully combine those duties with the 
care of his own farm. 

In the haste of Mr Temple's sudden departure, 
when he felt keenly how his mother had wronged 
the young man, Armell had accepted the proffered 
stewardship almost without thought of himself, 
except, perhaps, the welcome reflection that it 
would help him to marry. 

Then, again, when the question arose of taking 
the Dale it had seemed as if there were no alterna- 
tive. Since there were other applications for it, he 
had been given the refusal; and if he let this 
chance slip, there was no telling when another 
might occur in those happy days when agricultural 
depression was not. But now, from time to time, a 
fear arose in Armell's mind whether he might not 
have taken too much upon himself. He dare not 
relax his grasp on the management of affairs at the 
Hill, because, after his mild, but steady rule, the 
men would resent Mrs Dawes* endless suspicions 
and stinging rebukes. It was certain that her 
health had suffered during the past winter, and 
that she was now less able for work than before 
Armeirs return last year. The different character 
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of the two farms would make it impossible to work 
them together, since the Hill farm consisted of corn 
lands, and high-lying meadows suitable for sheep 
breeding ; while the Dale was noted for its crops of 
hops, and fruit, its dairy, and fat stock. 

But health, strength, and a hopeful disposition 
undaunted at the prospect of hard work, made 
these difficulties seem small; and Armell cast the 
recollection of them aside with a laugh and a deter- 
mination to put his shoulder to the wheel. Who 
would not put his shoulder to the wheel who had 
such a dear, dainty, pretty, little wife to work for ? 

His thoughts had veered round to this happy 
conclusion as he came in sight of his new home on 
the afternoon of the Friday following his return 
from Yorkshire. He had been at Braybridge mar- 
ket, and had received with good-humoured grace 
many clumsy congratulations and rustic jokes on 
his first appearance as a married man. He saw his 
horse attended to; then turned into the house, 
leaving the half -grown lad whom he had taken on 
from the Wilsons, gaping over his instructions to 
wash the trap. 

' Wash it, says 'e ! Well I never 'eerd tell on 
sich a thing ! An' 'e only bin ta Braybridge, an 
the road a'most dry ! Un 'ood think 'e wor squire 
'is own sen, 'e's got that many fads an 1 whims/ 
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Sam might well be surprised, for the young 
Wilsons, his models of all that was manly, were 
not particular as to appearances, and their father 
had contentedly jogged into market every week 
in this same clay-stained gig, that had never been 
cleaned within Sam's recollection. 

Armell hunted high and low for his wife and 
found her at last in the dairy, where Cornelia, 
the servant, was engaged in 'sieing'* the milk, 
as she called it. The dairy was a cool dark 
place, now brightened by one ray of sunlight, 
which came through the small grated window, 
and fell across the shining head of Lettice 
Dawes, as she stood watching the proceedings of 
her new hand-maiden. There were no cows kept 
at Bippidge, and Lettice in her practical way, had 
now set herself to acquire a knowledge of dairy 
work, with a spice of the same determination that 
had turned her father from a successful school- 
master into a successful miller. 

She was now too intent on her subject to perceive 
her husband, who paused a little in the open door- 
way, with his eyes fixed admiringly on his wife. 

She wore a close dress of dark blue, and a 
snowy apron ; her sleeves were turned back to 

* Sieing — Straining 
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the elbow, showing her round white arms; one 
little pink hand rested on a dark stone slab beside 
her, as she leant forward, looking over Cornelia's 
shoulder. 

The servant's sallow face was a good foil to the 
delicate rose tint of her mistress' cheeks. 

Cornelia was a stoutly built woman of middle 
height, and by no means outwardly attractive ; yet 
in her long years of service she had drifted from 
one farmhouse to another, at short intervals, 
because her respective mistresses could not put up 
with the numerous followers who were always in 
her train. 

Farmer's wives are usually very lax in this 
respect, so it is certain that Cornelia's admirers 
must have been extraordinarily plentiful, and 
only her well-known skill in butter-making 
secured her a fresh place whenever she wanted 
one, which was generally every three months. 
Her failings were not unknown to Mrs Dawes, 
who nevertheless had not hesitated to engage her 
for her daughter-in-law, as she thought that in 
three months Lettice might learn all Cornelia 
could teach, and that when the inevitable parting 
came, a younger more unsophisticated servant 
might suffice. 

Cornelia had studied many phases of married 
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life in her wanderings ; and she now listened with 
a cynical smile to the voice of her new master 
addressing his wife. 

' Lettie, darling ! ' 

' Oh, is that you, Armell ? I did not know you 
were back/ 

' How deep you must have been in the cream ! 
Well, little woman, do you think you begin to 
understand it? 1 

Armell stepped down into the dairy, and standing 
at his wife's side, behind Cornelia, slipped his arm 
round her waist. Lettice quietly escaped from his 
hold, and drawing down her sleeves, said, with 
heightened colour and some vexation in her tones, 
'I meant to have changed my dress and had tea 
ready before you came ! ' 

' Oh, never mind, I like you in this blue ' 

' Come into the kitchen/ interrupted Lettice, 
speaking very decidedly. 

She led the way and Armell followed. She shut 
the kitchen-door, and turning to him, said reproach- 
fully, ' You should not speak like that ! ' 

Armell opened his eyes, unable to think how he 
had offended her. 

' Not speak like that ? How, my dearest ? ' 

* So/ said Lettice calmly; 'calling me "dear" and 
so on/ 
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' Why Lettice — you funny child ! ' 

Armell laid one hand on her shoulder, and said 
smiling, 'You might as well say "you shouldn't 
love me ! " ' 

' Not before Cornelia, I mean/ explained Lettice, 
with a slight frown. 

ArmelL was silent for a minute, then letting his 
hand drop he said — 

' Ah, well, I'll try and learn to please my school- 
mistress. I daresay I seem a rough fellow to you, 
Lettice, yet* 

He paused, for his voice shook with suppressed 
feeling, but Lettice answered quite coolly. 

' Oh, no, you are not rough at all. Did you see 
father at Braybridge ? ' 

' No, I didn't, but I heard about him from old 
Porter, who was in the town. I have some news 
for you, Lettie, and that was what brought nie 
to the dairy.' 

' News from Eippidge ? ' 

' Yes ; your father has his old housekeeper back 
— a Miss Wall, I think Porter called her.' 

' Miss Wall ! How is that I wonder ? ' 

'Well it's rather a funny tale, according to 
Porter. He says that she arrived on the evening 
after we went away, and walked into the house 
and offered to stay if your father liked. He got 
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on rather badly by himself, and jumped at the offer ; 
then she called Porter's boy and sent him to bring 
in her box which she had somehow contrived to get 
into the orchard, and left it there till she could see 
how her plan turned out. So now she is regularly 
established at the mill in her old position.' 

'What a very strange thing !' said Lettice, with 
her eyes wide open. 

' I think it is very strange. Did you ever see 
the woman V 

' No ; but father thought a great deal of her/ 

' Well, Lettice, I think you had better go over to- 
morrow to see your father, and then you can form 
some opinion as to what this Miss Wall is after.' 

' Oh, she works from morning till night, father 
says.' 

' I didn't mean exactly what she was doing/ said 
Armell, gently, though he could not refrain a smile 
at his wife's literal apprehension of his words. 
* I mean rather what she intended doing. She must 
have some notion that she can get something out of 
your father, or it would not have been worth her 
while to keep such close watch on him as she 
evidently has done/ 

'I see. You mean she may be cheating or 
robbing him ? Poor father ! everyone tries to rob 
him, he says/ 
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'Lettie, darling, don't be hurt if I say that I 
don't think you quite understand your father, or 
rather his circumstances. It is commonly thought 
that he has made a great deal of money; whether 
it is so or not, I can't say, but if Miss Wall believes 
it, she may try to persuade him into marrying her, 
or something of that sort. It might be a good 
thing for him to marry, but I don't think it sounds 
very nice of her to have gone back in this way to 
the mill, directly you had left.' 

' People talk great nonsense/ said Lettice indig- 
nantly. ' Father is not at all rich. But Miss Wall 
must be horrid to do as she has done, and I will go 
over to see father to-morrow if you can send me.' 

'I think it would be well; but I haven't told 
you all the news yet. I saw Porter edging his 
way across the top of the town to speak to me, and 
waited for him, thinking he had some message 
from your father. He came up rather bashfully 
and asked for you, and then, when I enquired after 
your father, out came this tale of Miss Wall. Still 
he didn't seem to have done, and at last he began^ 
' Me an' the gaffer 'ave 'ad a bit uv a tiff.' 

' He does talk so dreadfully broad !' remarked 
Lettice. * Poor old Joe ! he helped me many a time 
when I first came home. I'll ask father to forgive 
him.' 
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1 Oh ! but it's past your mending Lettie. It all 
grew out of this housekeeping business you see. 
Porter wouldn't let his wife undertake it, and they 
both seem to have lost their tempers. Your father 
said he must have a man in their cottage, whose 
wife would work for him, and Porter gave notice 
to leave in a week. The next day, Miss Wall 
having turned up, your father cooled down and 
offered Joe to stop ; but he, his wife, and boy, had 
all made up their minds to leave, and stuck to it. 
So the long and short of it is, Lettie, that I've 
engaged Porter as wagoner, and the boy in place of 
that lout Sam whose ways I can't stand ; and they 
come next week to that cottage at the corner of 
the meadow. Why, are you not glad, Lettie? I 
thought you liked the Porters ? ' 

' I like Joe, and Dick,' she said, slowly, twisting 
her hands and colouring deeply, 'but — but Mrs 
Porter is ' 

' I thought she was the best of all ' cried Armell. 
'Why, she did wonders at our wedding, and was 
kindness itself! I thought you'd be delighted to 
have her so near; she's such a homely, motherly, 
comfortable old dame.' 

Lettice bent her head low, and murmured some- 
thing about ' interfering.' 

' Interfering is she ? ' repeated Armell with a 
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laugh, which turned into a sigh. 'Well, dear, if 
we never get any more unkindly interference than 
Mrs Porter's, we shall be a lucky couple/ 

Meanwhile the Porters were feeling very indig- 
nant at the constant watch that was kept by the 
miller and his housekeeper, over their preparations 
for moving. 

'If he thinks we be agoin' to walk off with 
anythin' of 'is, why don't 'e come an' search the 
plaayce over/ said Mrs Porter indignantly. "Ee 
can do it an' welcome if *e likes, an* I'd rather 'e 
did than 'ave 'im spyin' about, and comin' in to 
leave some made-up sort o' a message, and stand 
lookin* round in that sly way 'e's got.' 

It was not until they had left their cottage 
however, that Daniel Bourne ventured on an 
actual search, the only result of which was that 
he carried very carefully home an old broken 
spade which they had left behind. Dick in his 
younger days had tried a new pocket-knife on 
the handle, where the rudely-carved 'D. P.' was 
still plainly seen. 

'No wonder Porter's so independent if he can 
afford to leave a good spade like this behind him/ 
said the miller. '/ can't afford to throw away 
spades this fashion — will put it by— come in useful 
some day.' 



CHAPTER IV 



MARJORY 



Lettice drove over to Rippidge on Saturday af- 
ternoon, and was not a little surprised at the sight 
of Miss Wall, who was engaged in scrubbing the 
doorsteps : her rough red hair was screwed up more 
tightly than ever, her washed-out print jacket 
insecurely fastened ; her short petticoat afforded a 
liberal display of the coarse blue stockings, and 
unshapely shoes. The door mat, and a strip of carpet 
were thrown down in a heap on the grass before the 
house, and in the path was a pail of very dirty 
water ; for Betsy never wasted time or water, by 
going too often to the pump on cleaning days. 
Lettice's sense of propriety received a great shock ; 
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she had always done her scouring early in the day, 
especially that in the front of the house ; she had 
shaken her mats in the back yard, and would not 
have used such water as that for any consideration. 
Miss Wall's conduct appeared to her to be quite 
indecent ; and she instinctively turned to look up 
and down the road, fearing there might be some 
spectator of the scene. There was no one in sight 
but Sam, driving slowly to and fro, awaiting her 
orders, whether or not to take the horse out. 

' I ask your pardon — it's Mrs Dawes, I suppose/ 
exclaimed Betsy, scrambling up from her knees. 

'Yes, answered Lettice with dignity.' 'Are 
you Miss Wall ? ' 

'Yes, I am. No doubt you've heard o' me 
though we've not been acquainted afore. I'm very 
pleased to see you I'm sure/ said the housekeeper 
warmly, as she finished wiping her hands on her 
apron, and seizing both those of her visitor shook 
them impressively, leaving on Lettice's neat brown 
gloves the outline of her damp fingers. She then 
moved the bucket aside to make way for Lettice to 
enter. 

' Is my father at home ? ' 

' No, 'e ain't/ answered Miss Wall as she ushered 
her visitor into the kitchen, "e's stepped over to 
' Igginses, but 'ell be back soon — in 'alf an hour I 
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should say. If 'e 'd known you was coming 'e 'd a 
stopped no doubt, and I'd a cleaned me ready again 
you came. But I've 'ad a lot to do to get things a 
bit straight, since I came back, and it's throwed me 
late, you see.' 

' 1 left everything straight ; I don't think there 
can have been time for things to get into a mess, 

since I hear you came the day after ' 

' No ; oh no, my dear (if you'll excuse my calling 
you bo), you did very well I make no doubt, but 
we all 'as our own ways, you see. Now you'll have 
a cup o* tea?' concluded Betsy, anxious to avoid 
any chance of allusion to her re-appearance at the 
mill. 

1 No, thank you ; I'll wait a little and see if 

father comes ; then, perhaps, you'll be having tea.' 

* Oh ! I never sits down to tea on a Saturday, I 

can't awhile ; I puts your pa's, and just 'as mine 

any'ow.' 

' That must be very uncomfortable. I , always 
had mine with father ; surely you could get your 
work done if you tried.' 

The young wife's tone of grave reproof made the 
housekeeper feel half angry, half -inclined to laugh ; 
but she suppressed her feelings and answered, 

1 Oh, we all 'ave our own ways, as I said just 
now. Wouldn't you like to walk round the garden, 
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or sit in the parlour a few minutes, while I finish 
the steps and changes my frock ? ' 

Lettice preferred the garden, and while strolling 
there could hear the rattle of the bucket, the 
splashing of water, and various thumps and bangs 
that seemed inseparable from Miss Wall's work, of 
whatever nature it was. 

When silence followed she knew that the house- 
keeper must have gone to her toilette; and on 
again hearing steps in the kitchen she entered to 
behold the glories of the afternoon green merino, 
and frowsy black cap. 

Tea was again proposed, and as the kettle was 
set on, the miller came in. 'What, Lettice! you 
here?' was his greeting. Then as she rose and 
persistently offered one cheek for a kiss, he 
suddenly stooped, made a dash at it, then drew 
himself up with an uneasy glance at Miss Wall. 

'I knowed Mrs Dawes directly/ observed that 
lady, politely, ' from the likeness/ 

' H'm/ grunted the miller, in recognition of the 
implied compliment. Then he turned back to his 
daughter, ' Didn't expect to see you so soon/ 

'Oh, father! of course I wanted to know how 
you were getting on. We thought you'd have 
come over on Sunday perhaps, and then we made 
sure Armell would see you at Braybridge yester- 
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day. As you weren't there, of course I came over 
to see you/ 

'Should ha' sent over if there'd been anything 
-wrong/ growled the miller. 

Lettice was hurt and showed it, whereupon Miss 
Wall made some soothing remark ; and throughout 
the meal that followed, her polite and deferential 
manner was so great a contrast to the miller's open 
indifference to his daughter, that Lettice went away 
feeling that the link between herself and her father 
was slighter than ever ; but that the housekeeper 
was, on the whole, better than she had expected. 
She looked very grave when she arrived at home, 
and there were unwonted tears in her eyes, when 
Arriaell put his arm round her, and asked, 

'Well, Lettie, wasn't it a satisfactory visit V 

'Father* — she began, then hid her face on his 
shoulder, with a little sob, ' Father didn't seem to 
like my going — he doesn't care for me one bit !' 

Armell kissed and comforted his wife as best he 
could, but it was hard to know what to say to 
her. 

The fact of her father's indifference to her, had 
been patent to everyone else, before her marriage • 
now she had suddenly found it out, Armell knew 
not how or why, though the answer was not far 
to seek. The affection with which he had sur- 
VOL. 11 E 
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rounded her, had already stirred depths hitherto 
unf athomed . in the heart of his wife. 

' But how about the housekeeper ? ' he asked pre- 
sently, laughing as he repeated his mother's question. 

* Oh ! she isn't a bit like what I expected/ said 
Lettice. She is very ugly — why do you laugh ? — 
and rather untidy, I'm afraid. She is quite a com- 
mon woman, but very quiet and respectful. I don't 
think that tale of Joe's can be true. She doesn't 
seem at all the sort of person to do such a thing/ 

'At any rate you think it is not likely your 
father would take a fancy to her ? ' 

* Oh, no ! cried Lettice, ' that is impossible/ 
Armell thought it not impossible that the house- 
keeper might take a fancy to the miller, but he 
did not trouble his wife with this suggestion. 

He determined that she should not go again to 
the mill until she was asked. He had seldom gone 
there without being angered by her father's neglect 
of Lettice. Npw she had awaked to it herself she 
should never be exposed to it needlessly. 

On the appointed day the Porters took possession 
of their new home. Lettice greeted Joe and Dick 
v/armly enough, but did not ask for any news from 
Rippidge. She was really glad to see them, and 
felt half-inclined to run down to the cottage and 
bid Mrs Porter welcome to Long Upton, but pride 
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held her back. She had an unpleasant recollection 
of that last interview in her little bedroom at the 
mill ; and at the bottom of her heart was an unac- 
knowledged feeling that she had wronged the kind 
old woman, who had meant well, though she was 
mistaken in the advice she gave. Yet to meet Mrs 
Porter alone would be embarrassing to Lettice, who 
disliked embarrassment as much as she disliked 
scenes. It was a happy solution of her difficulties 
when, on Sunday, Armell, finding that she had not 
been, proposed that they should go together. 

He had a knack of making himself agreeable to 
old people, and had lived so much away from his 
own county as to be able to appreciate and enjoy 
the peculiarities of its dialect and customs. This 
visit, therefore, had the happy result of flattering 
Mrs Porter and winning her heart for her master, 
of amusing Armell, and of helping Lettice out of a 
predicament. 

Meanwhile things had not gone smoothly at the 
Hill Farm, nor did they seem likely to improve. 

It has been said that Mrs Dawes had not 
recovered the effects of her illness in the winter. 
No one who knew much of her, could doubt that 
she did herself more harm by her unbridled temper, 
than either work, weather, or worry could do. 
But to the outer world she attributed her increasing 
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ailments to the two first of these agents; while 
in the bosom of her family worry was the prime 
cause, and Marjory's base ingratitude at the 
bottom of it. At the time of Armell's wedding 
she revived for a while ; excitement, and the many 
schemes, revolving in her busy brain, helping her 
to throw off the langour that oppressed her. But 
when all was over, and Armell gone, then she 
became doubly tormented and tormenting. 

Both Peter and 'Melia suffered much at her 
hands, but they bore it patiently, because as ' Melia 
said, 'it ain't nothin' to what Miss Marjory 'ave to 
put up with.' Marjory was working harder than 
she had ever done in her life before, not that she 
would have been willingly idle, but that her mother, 
intent on making a lady of her, had scarcely ever 
let her stir a finger in domestic concerns. Now all 
kinds of drudgery was heaped upon her, and try as 
she might, she could do nothing to please her 
mother. Mrs Dawes complained long and loudly 
of her daughter's uselessness, indeed there were 
times when the very sight of Marjory seemed to fill 
her with an uncontrollable irritation. The girl 
worked and suffered in silence forbearing to throw 
in her mother's teeth the very obvious retort,' ' It 
is your fault that I never worked before.' She 
was deprived of the solace of Armell's companion- 
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ship, and had had no music lessons since Christmas, 
nor dare she touch her piano, lest the sounds should 
rouse her mother's ire, for Mrs Dawes had regarded 
this accomplishment only in the light of a prepara- 
tion for her daughter's promotion to the dignity of 
' the squire's lady/ Her life was very joyless, and 
the continual strain told upon her looks, with 
which change Mrs Dawes did not fail to taunt her. 

' You're losing all your good looks, an' 'ull be an 
old maid all your days,' she said, 'and serve you 
right for not taking the chance you 'ad. There's 
not another girl in Brookshire 'ood 'a done as you 
did, an' ' 

' I told you, mother, that I would talk no more 
about that,' said Marjory, with a weary sigh. ' It's 
over and done with, and all that can be said, has 
been said. If you cannot keep from speaking of it, 
I shall have to go away.' 

' Go away, indeed ! An' where are you goin' to, 
I should like to know ? Avisitin' at Windsor 
Castle along of the Queen, I suppose; or a 
travellin' in forrin parts!' 

'No; I am quite in earnest, mother. It's very 
clear that I can't please you at home. 'Melia can do 
that better than I. It will be best for you to get 
a second servant, and I will go out and earn my 
living.' 
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' Mighty fine talking ! But how are you to do it, 
pray ? You couldn't even keep a parish school, 
like that poor silly Lettice did ! ' 

'Mother! you should not speak so of her! I 
thought of asking Mr Metcalfe if he could not find 
something for me. I could go as companion to an 
invalid, I think, or to an old lady/ 

'Companion ! A nice companion you are for any 
one ! Well, I brought you up a'most like a lady — 
more's the pity — and now I've my reward When 
I'm ill, an' you might be useful at 'ome for once, off 
you goes, first thing, to be companion to a lady ! ' 

Marjory turned away. 

' What's the use of my talking to you, mother, 
when you purposely misunderstand every word I 
say ? You know quite well that I was ready and 
willing to stay here and work for you ; but when 
you never speak to me except to find fault I can't 
stand it, and I won't stand it ! ' concluded Marjory, 
with a flash of her mother's spirit. 

Mrs Dawes surveyed her daughter with a smile, 
by no means ill-pleased at having called forth this 
ebullition. 

It was characteristic of her that the more you 
put up with from her, the more she put upon you ; 
but turn on her with her own weapons and she was at 
once inspired with respect for you and your rights. 
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Her husband had borne meekly with her oppres- 
sion, until, at last, he pined away and died beneath 
it — she despised even his memory. She was like a 
nettle — to seize her boldly was the only safeguard 
against her stinging you. 

' Come here and sit down, Marg'ate/ she now 
called after her daughter, who was already in the 
passage, rushing away to hide her tears, and filled 
with remorse at having broken her resolve to 
bear patiently with her mother's reproaches. 

The girl paused, dried her eyes, and gulped down 
a sob ; then turned back to the kitchen, saying to 
herself, 

' It's as well to get it over at once/ 
Mrs Dawes was quick to recognise the force of 
altered circumstances, and to adapt herself to them. 
She knew in her inmost heart that she had been 
unreasonably hard on Marjory of late ; and honesty 
compelled her to own that the girl had tried hard 
to please her in all respects since that one great 
offence, never to be forgotten. / 

' I never set eyes on her without thinking how 
she wouldn't have the squire, and I never shall 
forget it, or forgive her, all my days/ said this 
self-willed woman. But she admitted readily 
enough that Marjory could not be expected to put 
up with such treatment as she had given her, and 
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should continue to give her, so long as they 
remained together. So the two now held a quieter 
talk, and the upshot of it was that on the following 
morning Marjory went to the rectory. As she 
passed the study window her shadow fell across 
the paper on which Mr Metcalfe was writing his 
Sunday sermon. He looked up, and seeing his 
favourite, ran out to open the door for her. 

' Why, is it you, my daisy ? Come in. What a 
long time it is since you were here last ? ' 

1 1 have been so busy, sir.' 

' Busy, have you ? Well, I daresay it makes a 
difference now that Armell is gone.' 

' It does indeed, sir/ 

' I've been to the Dale to call on my new parish- 
ioners there. I do like that brother of yours, 
Marjory, he's a fine fellow. My future church- 
warden I call him. The new sister-in-law is a 
pretty creature, but a trifle prim, and self conscious 
—Eh?' 

' Armell is quite satisfied, sir, so of course I am ; 
and I'm very glad he should have a happy home of 
his own, — though/ — 

Marjory's sentence came to a premature end. 

' And how's Mrs Dawes ?' asked the rector. 

1 She has not been well, sir, for some time past/ 

'So you've been taking her place? It doesn't 
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seem to suit you though; you have grown quite 
thin, child/ 

'Havel?* 

' Yes ; and you've lost your tongue too — is any- 
thing wrong my dear V 

Mr Metcalfe was an odd looking man ; ' a perfect 
bookworm' strangers would say. He was a col- 
lector, and what is more a reader of old books ; and 
perhaps from sitting so much among them in his 
study, his complexion had acquired a yellowish, 
parchment-like tint. He was of middle-height and 
very thin and angular in figure; a strongly marked 
aquiline nose brought his face to a point, and his 
short stiff, iron grey hair was brushed, or grew up 
into a crowning point at the top of his head. 

He was much loved and admired by his par- 
ishioners, who oddly enough thought more of his 
learning, of which they were no judges, than of his 
unfailing kindness, which they could certainly 
appreciate, since for the last thirty years he had 
spent, and been spent for them. 

He spoke now in so fatherly a tone to Marjory, 
that she almost broke down. But on her way to 
the rectory she had made up her mind not to tell 
Mr Metcalfe of the young squire's proposal to her. 
The rector was not a man to listen to gossips, and 
if, as she suspected, there had been gossip about Mr 
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Temple and herself, no one would have dared to 
repeat it here. She could not tell it without ex- 
posing her mother; and surely, she thought, she 
ought not to do that ? 

1 Is there anything wrong?' Mr Metcalfe repeated 
anxiously. 

* N — yes — that is — / she stammered, trying to 
hide her confusion by a laugh. 'I have come to 
ask your advice, sir. Mother and I think it will 
be best for her to keep another servant, and for me 
to go out to earn my living. Could you recommend 
me to anything, please ? ' 

1 Go away, Marjory ! What shall we all do with- 
out you ? And why is your mother to be deprived 

» 

of both her children at once ? Does she wish you 
to go?' 

' She thinks it will be best/ 

' Because you wish it ? ' 

1 No, sir ; oh no/ 

' I don't wish to interfere, my child, only as you 
know you were my pupil I feel responsible for 
you, over and above my duties to you as your 
rector. I have sometimes wondered whether I 
did the best for you, by teaching you myself— 
whether what I could teach was any real help to 
you in the station to which it has pleased God to 
call you/ 
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' Oh, sir, have I done so badly that you should 
think that of me ? ' cried Marjory in real distress. 

'No, no; youVe been a dear good child, as far 
as I know. But it troubles me to hear of your 
wishing to go away — is Long Upton so dull ? ' 

'It isn't that indeed, sir. The fact is that my 
mother has wanted me to — to do — something ' 

Marjory faltered; she bent her head over the 
table, and nervously pulled at a loose corner of the 
inkstained leather cover. It was an old trick of 
hers, when she got into any difficulty over her 
lessons, in this very room. 

'Something you did not like?' suggested Mr 
Metcalfe, in the same pitying tone in which he had 
prompted her in the lessons. 

' Something that would have been wrong/ she 
said, in a very low voice. Then she sat up, and 
looking in her old friend's face, continued boldly, 
' I can't tell you what it was, but I could not do it, 
and she can't forgive me. We do not get on together 
now, and the only plan is for me to go/ 

' Poor child ! Does Armell think so ? ' 

' He does not know. It will vex him so, that I 
don't want him to hear till it is settled.' 

'One question more my child: Will it do any 
good if I see your mother ? ' 

Marjory shook her head. 
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' No, none at all' 

'Very well. I trust you quite, my child, and 
hope the trouble will vanish in time, though it is 
hard for you at present, no doubt. Now, the thing 
is, what can you do ? Governessing isn't your line, 
I fancy, and I fear my teaching would be against 
you there. We didn't pay enough attention to dates 
and French verbs, eh Marjory ? ' 

She laughed. ' At any rate, sir, I havn't remem- 
bered them well enough. No ; I shouldn't do for a 
governess ; but I think I might be companion to an 
invalid, or to an old lady.' 

' Companion — ah/ remarked Mr Metcalfe, absently, 
then he leant his head on his hands, and pondered 
for a while, after which he jumped from his chair, 
and began searching in a drawer of loose and 
tumbled papers. 

Marjory was accustomed to his ways, and sat 
quietly waiting. 

'Where can it be? he exclaimed, impatiently. 
'My papers are worse than ever now, Marjory. 
You used to know somehow where to find every- 
thing ; and now look here ! Oh, here it is at last.' 

He extracted a letter from the general mass, and 
sitting down again, read it through. Then he 
pushed it across the table to Marjory. 

' Read that child, and see if it will do/ 
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Marjory took the note, closely written in a 
shaky, straggling hand. It ran as follows : — 



' Roselands, 
' Kingston-on-Bray. 



'Dear Mr Metcalfe, 

'I have been hoping to 
hear that you reached home safely on Tuesday, on 
the evening of which day my niece, Fanny Mac- 
farlane, came to see me unexpectedly from Clifton, 
where she is living for the boys* schooling while 
her husband is in India — a great pity she ever 
married him to be left alone with three children. 

' There was a thunderstorm ; and I said to Jane' I 
knew your pony didn't like thunder, and no doubt 
you'd be thrown out and killed, and lose the new 
tulip, which would be a pity, because I want to see 
if your soil or mine suits it best. Long Upton is a 
little too stiff, I expect, though better for roses than 
this, and why this house was called Roselands I 
can't think, so I've been expecting a letter to say 
whether you got safe home or not. But what I 
am writing about is a companion, on Wednesday 
morning, Cyril, why he wasn't called Johnnie I 
can't think, my niece's eldest boy must needs go 
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for a walk before I was down, and Jane had let 
dear Carlo out of my room because it was his 
morning to be washed, only the boy was late, and 
he took Carlo with him by the river, and the poor 
sweet little doggie fell in and was drowned. 

'Cyril, ridiculous name, says he doesn't know 
how it happened, but the coachman thinks he got 
in a boat very likely, and put Carlo in for fun as 
boys do, and so he was drowned because he was 
not a water dog, nor used to exert himself as you 
know poor dear. So I have lost my companion, 
and I don't feel as if I could take to another 
like him. 

' Spriggins, in High Street, has stuffed him very 
well, and I have him, not Spriggins, in the drawing 
room. 

' Fanny went away the next day, but she said, 
Auntie, why don't you have a young woman ? I 
laughed at the time, but I have been thinking 
since, that as I have lost Carlo I might like some- 
thing fresh, and Jane is getting old and in poor 
health, so can you tell me of a nice young lady 
who I could get fond of, in Carlo's place, to read 
aloud, and write well, and play the piano sometimes, 
for Fanny, says mine is spoiling for want of use, 
and the man never will come to tune it when I 
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want him, and I should like her to be fond of 
tulips. 

' I always look to you in all my troubles. 

1 Your old and attached friend, 

'Mary- Anne Shepherd/ 

' Well, what do you think of it ! ' 

' Itf s rather a funny letter/ 

' But she is the kindest old lady that ever lived.' 

' I think I should like Kingsf ord/ 

' Yes ; it is not too far off/ 

' Where is Mrs Shepherd's house ? ' 

'At North Hill/ 

Marjory's countenance fell a little. 

'What, don't you like that part?' asked Mr 
Metcalfe who was watching her intently. 

'Oh yes, sir; but will you let me look at the 
letter again ? Don't you think that perhaps the 
lady may have found some one by this time, it is 
dated three weeks ago/ 

'You don't say so! I thought I'd only had it 
a day or two. There's no time to be lost then. 
Let's see/ 

Mr Metcalfe ran his fingers through his hair, 
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and continued hastily, ' Yes, 111 go to Kingsf ord at 
once. You'd better come too.' 

' Oh, no, sir. You had better tell Mrs Shepherd 
all about me first. She might wish for some one 
in a better position than mine, and she could not 
say so if I were there, nor ask all she wanted to 
know perhaps. She will write and ask me to go 
and see her, if she thinks I am likely to suit/ 

' To be sure, child, to be sure. What a head you 
have got ! Ring the bell please, that I may order 
the carriage/ said the rector, who was engaged in 
collecting his scattered papers, and stuffing them 
into an already overflowing drawer. 

' Tell James to be ready to drive me into Kings- 
ford in half-an-hour/ he said to the housekeeper, 
who answered the bell. 

' Half-an-hour, sir ! It's impossible. And youVe 
not had your luncheon.' 

'Oh, well, an hour then/ replied Mr Metcalfe 
meekly. ' What ! Are you going, Marjory ? Ill 
come to the Hill in the morning, and tell you what 
Mrs Shepherd says/ 

'Hadn't you better take word to her how the 
tulip is getting on/ laughed Marjory, whose spirits 
had risen to something like their old level under 
the influence of her former tutor's kind manner. 
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She knew of old how he bustled about, and what 
extensive preparations he made in the face of any 
undertaking outside his own parish; so she took 
leave, as he rushed off to the garden, shouting after 
her, 

' To be sure, to be sure ! What a head you've 
got ! Good bye/ • 



VOL. II 



CHAPTER V 

THE TALK OF THE COUNTRY SIDE 

Mrs Shepherd was perfectly correct in saying 
that she referred all her troubles to Mr Metcalfe, 
for whose opinion she had the greatest possible 
respect. She was so delighted with his account of 
Marjory Dawes, that she decided then and there to 
engage her; though her friend declined to make 
terms for her with his protegee, but insisted on a 
personal interview, and even urged that some other 
persons beside himself should be referred to. He 
suggested Mr Temple, but happily for Marjory's 
peace of mind, Mrs Shepherd would by no means 
allow that a second reference was necessary. 
'It is most fortunate for me to get a pupil of yours 
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as companion, dear Mr Metcalfe. She must be every- 
thing that a young female ought to be. And as I 
hope she will gradually relieve poor Jane of many 
little things she does for me (it must be gradual, 
for Jane is very jealous, and does not like the 
thought of my having a companion at all, poor 
dear) it is perhaps quite as well that her birth is 
what it is — Miss Dawes I mean, not Jane. Though 
I had thought/ she concluded with a gentle sigh, 
' though I had thought I should have liked to offer 
a comfortable home to one of those poor ladies one 
hears of, who live in a garret with nothing to eat, 
after having been brought up in luxury, through 
no fault of their own.' 

It was characteristic of Mrs Shepherd that she 
never came to any decision without uttering soft 
regrets over the discarded alternative. 

Mr Metcalfe was well aware of this, and therefore 
did not say that she was still free to take a ' poor 
lady' if she wished to do so. He merely asked 
which day would suit her to see Miss Dawes, and 
when, after some hesitation, she named Tuesday, 
he took his leave, and while putting on his great- 
coat in the hall, he could hear her lamenting that 
she had not fixed on Wednesday. On the day 
appointed Marjory came, and immediately won the 
old lady's heart by her pretty face, and gentle 
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manner. The bright, piquante expression which 
had been one of her chief charms, was wanting 
now ; and there was a sad wistful look about her, 
which touched kind Mrs Shepherd who was ro- 
mantically inclined, and at once set down this 
melancholy to the score of some unprosperous love 
affair. 

When Marjory was gone she amused herself by 
thinking how she should win the girl's confidence 
and set the matter straight. Then she should lose 
her companion to be sure, and have to begin again 
with a stranger ; for it was not likely there would 
be a second pupil of dear Mr Metcalfe ready to 
hand for her. 

Marjory had a fortnight's grace in which to make 
preparations, and do what she most dreaded, inform 
her brother of the step she had taken. This task 
proved much easier than she had expected. Armell 
had seen the strained, weary look on his sister's 
face, and had guessed pretty correctly at its cause. 
He had been pondering over the question whether 
it would mend matters if he remonstrated with his 
mother. Now that he could no longer enforce his 
remonstrances by his presence, he feared that it 
might be worse for Marjory after he spoke than 
before. So for her own sake he was glad she had 
resolved to leave home, though the thought was 
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distasteful to him of her holding the position she 
had undertaken — ' half -servant, half-lady!' as he 
expressed it. 

On the other hand, he knew that the rector would 
never have suggested Marjory's going to anyone 
who would not be considerate for her, and the girl's 
own account of her interview with Mrs Shepherd 
sounded promising enough. 

The fortnight was soon over, and Mrs Dawes had 
been so mild and helpful, so determined her daughter 
should make a good appearance 'among the gentry'; 
and had talked so confidently and confidentially of 
all she should accomplish with her two servants, 
that Marjory almost forgot the bitterness of her 
former taunts, and thought regretfully that if 
mother would be like that always, she could, oh so 
gladly, have stayed at home ! 

In spite of her refinement of mind and manner, 
Marjory was a true child of the farm. She knew 
every tree and bush, and every corner of every 
field; she loved every creature about the place, 
revelled in out-door life, fresh air, and the sense of 
freedom afforded by the ever open doors of the 
kitchen looking out on the courtyard, where the 
horses came and went, the poultry flocked to be fed, 
and twice a day the cows were driven by, to and 
from the milking shed. 
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On a warm bright day, late in May, Mrs Shep- 
herd's drawing-room had seemed to her very small, 
hot, and close. What with a fire, strongly scented 
hot-house plants, and the loud singing of several 
canaries, she had felt stifled and deafened, both at 
once. 

She had been into Kingsford to shop one day 
since then, and had seen her future mistress being 
driven slowly along in a little closed brougham. 
How would she like that, who was accustomed to 
go at a good pace in an open gig ? 

She cast ' many a longing lingering look behind,' 
as she made her farewell tour of the two farms, 
looking so fair, so full of promise, under the blue 
sky of early June. In their own wheat fields the 
long green blades waved softly in the breeze ; the 
lambs, but for their greater shapeliness, would have 
seemed the contemporaries of their mothers, lately 
washed and shorn; the grass put up for hay 
already reached to Marjory's knees, and was full of 
shining buttercups, brown 'quakers,' and the first 
few ox-eye daises. 

At the Dale only a few fading petals beneath the 
later apple trees, were left to remind one of the 
pink and white glories of the orchard; the hop 
bine was nearly at the top of the poles; and 
the opening blossoms of one early bean field made 
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the whole atmosphere sweet. But the good byes 
were said at last, and Marjory left Long Upton, to 
enter on her new life at Roselands, which was 
peaceful enough, though somewhat monotonous. 

Mrs Dawes was not a person who could endure 
monotony ; she welcomed any change for a time 
at least, and now — whether it was the novelty 
of being left childless at home, or whether 
the summer warmth improved her health — no one 
could tell; but it was certain that she revived 
wonderfully, and seemed to be endowed with all 
her old energy. There was some difficulty in 
finding an experienced servant such as Armell and 
Marjory wished her to have; so declaring that a 
young girl under ' Melia, would suit her best, Mrs 
Dawes drove off one day to the Braybridge Work- 
house, and brought back with her a pale, stunted, 
crop-haired damsel, appropriately named Martha 
Short. 

For a week or two after this event the mistress 
of Hill Farm was busy enough : the newly-imported 
maiden had been out already to some half-dozen 
places, and from each, after a short trial, was re- 
turned to the Workhouse, 'declined with thanks.' 

» 

Mrs Dawes at once pronounced that the few 
notions which Martha had acquired in these pre- 
vious situations were mistaken ones, and wouldn't 
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do for her ; and she set vigorously to work to make 
a good servant of the scared and unhandy girl. It 
was haymaking time, moreover, and Armell had his 
own crop and some of the squire's to attend to; and 
was therefore thankful that his mother was capable 
of seeing after that at the Hill. 

Then came a lull before the wheat was ripe ; and 
Martha had fallen into an unreasoning mechanical 
way of doing her work, beyond which it seemed 
impossible to get her ; and Mrs Dawes had leisure 
to chat with a neighbour or two, and found that 
they all were busy with the affairs of her son ; and 
she determined that it behoved her to go down to 
the Dale of tener than she had done, and see how 
things were going on there. 

It has been said that she was gratified by Mr 
Temple's choice of her son to act as his steward, 
and she was the more pleased at the time, when 
she found that the appointment was generally 
received with satisfaction. 

Corbett, the last steward, had held the post for 
fifty years it was said, and died shortly after his 
young master came to take up his abode at the 
Hall. The old man had long been past work, and 
as things seemed to have gone on smoothly with- 
out any intervention from Corbett, the squire 
thought it unnecessary to appoint a successor ; par- 
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ticularly as he wished to be personally acquainted 
with his tenants, and thus to manage his estates 
himself as far as might be. 

His rejection by Marjory, and consequent sudden 
decision to leave home for an indefinite period, 
made it indispensable that some one should be 
left in charge; and it was natural enough that 
Armell Dawes should first occur to Mr Temple's 
mind, as the most suitable man for the post. 

He was young, energetic, well educated, full of 
plans for draining and improving the general 
condition of the land and other property ; he and 
Mr Temple had discussed them together, and thus 
Armell knew the squire's mind on such subjects^ 
without further telling. Moreover, to make him 
this offer would be a graceful acknowledgment of 
the fact that Mr Temple bore no grudge to the 
family he had wished to enter. The qualifications 
that recommended Armell to the squire, were fully 
admitted by the tenantry, when the appointment 
was first made known. He was personally liked, 
and came of a highly respected family, and alto- 
gether was pronounced to be the right man in the 
right place. But when there was time to turn 
the matter over, as it were, in the mind of the 
neighbourhood, a different view of it was taken. 
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'Whoy shud a young mon like 'im be put 
f orrard ? ' 

' A straaynger too, as you may saay ! ' 

1 Baint thar a niwy of owd Carbitt's a dark in 
lier (lawyer) Bradley's office, at Kingsf ud ? ' 

' 'Ee'd 'a bin the man now, to stand in 'is uncle's 
shoes.' 

Some one suggested that ' young Carbitt 'ad bin 
nowt but a penman all 'is daays ; 'e could copy out 
a will or a lease as well as any mon in England no 
doubt, but 'tworn't likely 'e knew much about what 
belonged to land.' 

But this remark was received with scorn, and 
the assurance that 'ahl the Carbitts knaowed ahl 
about land, thaay wur barn farmers ahl on 'em.' 
'Young Carbitts got a big fam'ly o' youngsters, 
'food 'a bin the makin' 'on 'um,' observed a by- 
stander; and all the farmers collected at the White 
Hart, where this conversation took place, concluded 
their strictures with a chorus of 

"Oo's Armell Dawes that 'e should be set over we?' 

Then, being on the lookout for offence, the neigh- 
bourhood was aggrieved at Armell's taking old 
Wilson's farm, and at the alterations he made 
there. At the time of his wedding curiosity came 
uppermost, and the subject of local discussion was 
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how large a portion of his hoard, if any, the miller 
bestowed on his daughter at her marriage. 

Then when it became known that Marjory was 
to leave home, conjectures were rife as to the cause; 
it was decided on all hands that Armell must be 
responsible for all this — he wanted to cut a dash, 
and so his sister had to go out, that 'Mother 
Dawes* might help her son. These rumours spread 
slowly but surely, and at last they reached the ears 
of Mrs Dawes, and soon afterwards came a story 
which was widely circulated, as proof positive of 
the new steward's presumption. 

It so happened that the worst land on the whole 
estate, was a small farm that lay nearest to the 
Hall. It was occupied by a man named Simon 
Harper — an ignorant, poor-spirited, prejudiced 
fellow ; permaturely old ; a widower, with a large 
family, never able to make both ends meet. 

His land was poor ; and he accepted it as a neces- 
sary consequence that he must be poor also. To leave 
the farm, or to try to improve it were alternatives 
that never occurred to him ; indeed, had they done 
so, he would have rejected both as wildly imprudent. 
He made what he could by his farm, with the least 
possible trouble and the least possible outlay ; and 
so managed to ' ruggle along ' (as the local phrase 
went) in a perpetual state of comfortless discontent. 
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To this man Armell Dawes sent a message to the 
effect that if he did not cut down the thistles in his 
fields adjoining the Hall meadows, he, Armell 
Dawes, should send some one to do it for him. All 
Long Upton was up in arms, to say nothing of half 
Braybridge and another parish or two where Mr 
Temple had property. 

' Cut them thistles down ? So you might, and 
thaay'd grow as thick as ever next year ! ' 

' Everybody knowed as thar'd alius bin thistles 
in them »thar fields, an* thar alius 'ood be/ 

' 'Oo wuz Armell Dawes, thaay'd like to knaow, 
to teach them 'ow to farm their land. Neether 
'Arper nor any one else wuz a goin' to mind 'is 
messages ; thaay'd see 'im further, fust/ 

Mrs Dawes would suffer no thistles on her o^n 
farm, and had often held forth by the hour together 
on the subject of Simon Harper's shiftlessness, and 
his ' dirty land/ But even she thought that Armell 
was going too far. She would go down to the Dale 
and remonstrate with him. Now he was no longer 
present to exercise the authority he had gained over 
her last winter, she had gradually fallen back into 
her old estimate of him, as a simple, good-natured 
boy. His chivalrous treatment of his young wife 
aroused in her a feeling of contempt, and the 
undisguised happiness of the pair in their home 
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life, was no beautiful thing in her eyes, but filled 
her with exasperation. 

' 'E'll run into the 'ouse twenty times a day to see 
*ow she's gettin' on; and 'e maunders round the 
place of an evenin' with 'er on 'is arm. I've no 
patience with such foolishness ! Lettice is a good 
un to work, that I will say for 'er, and she'd do well 
enough if 'e'd let 'er alone. If 'e'd mind 'is own 
business a bit more, and not go sendin' stupid 
messages to folks as 'e's no call to interfere with 
Vd do a deal better. 'E wants a regular good 
stirrin' up, that's the fact ; and I'll give it 'im too.* 

With this motherly and benevolent resolve Mrs 
Dawes climbed, one summer afternoon, into her old 
fashioned gig, and drove leisurely through the lanes 
towards her son's house. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 



Mrs Dawes had timed her visit so as to arrive at 
the hill while Armell and Lettice sat at tea. 

The round table was placed near the open case- 
ment of a window looking out upon the garden. 

Under this was a flower border, and the scent of 
roses floated in on the soft, warm air. The remainder 
of the garden was one leafy mass, which seemed to 
cut off the hduse completely from the outer world ; 
below were currant and gooseberry bushes, large 
and flourishing patches of vegetables, and above 
these leant plum and damson trees, each with its 
load of slowly ripening fruit. 

The sound of wheels was heard in the lane, and 
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Dick Porter lounged out of the yard to see what 
was coming. 

Before Mrs Dawes reined up her steed, she began 
to shout at the top of her voice, 

'Armell ! Lettice ! Who's at home ? You boy there, 
come an' take this 'orse. Put *im up for a bit, and 
give 'im a drop o* water; but not too much, mind 
you. Well Armell, 'ow are you ? ' 

1 Well, thank you mother, and very glad to see 
you. Come in, we were just having tea/ 

' I thought maybe you'd give me a cup, an* I'd 
nothing particular to do this afternoon, an' I made 
up my mind I'd come over; there's one or two 
things I 'ad to say to you. How d'ye do, Lettice ? 
Yes, I'll take my shawl off, thank ye. That's 
enough sugar for me. What's this I 'ear, Armell, 
about you an' that Simon 'Arper ? ' 

' I really don't know that there is much for you 
to hear about Harper and me, except that I've 
done him a good turn against his will, and cut his 
thistles for him/ 

Mrs Dawes threw up her hands. 

' Bless us all, you've gone and done it ! ' she 
exclaimed. 

' Why not ? ' said Armell laughing good humour- 
edly ; ' Isn't it the right time to cut thistles ? Joe 
Porter has a rhyme about it; do you know it, 
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mother? Why Lettie, what a stingy little puss 
you are with the sugar; give me another lump 
please, there's a darling/ 

' Fool ! ' muttered Mrs Dawes under her breath ; 
then she asked very sharply, 'Well, what about 
the thistles ? ' 

' Joe's rhyme do you mean ? ' said Armell, laugh- 
ing again. 

He knew well enough that was not what his 
mother wanted to hear, but he did not intend that 
she should interfere with his business as steward ; 
so before she had time to protest, he repeated the 
rhyme, with a good imitation of Joe's manner. 



' Cut thistles in Maay 
Thaay'l graow in a daay, 
Out 'urn in June 
That be too soon, 
Cut 'urn i* July 
Then thaay 'ool die/ 



'I wish you wouldn't be always copying Joe, 
you'll get to talk like him altogether soon,' said 
Lettice. 

c Who might this Joe be ? ' enquired Mrs Dawes. 

' That man who was with father, whom Armell 

took as wagoner/ 

' A tidy man enough; as for his talkin, 'e talks as 
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a wagoner should — would you 'ave 'im talk like a 
lord ? ' 

'N — no, I suppose not, but he does speak so 
dreadful broad ! ' pleaded Lettice, actually making, 
in her vexation, a slip in her own grammar. No 
sooner was it uttered, than she became aware of it, 
and flushed all over brow, face, and throat. 

Armell saw her confusion, and to turn the subject 
said, 

' Will you try some of Lettie's cake, mother, she 
makes such good ones. I never used to touch 
cakes ; now I always have some every night ; don't 
I, Lettie, dear ? ' 

' Oaf! 9 said Mrs Dawes to herself; but she pre- 
served her appearance of outward calm, only there 
was an ominous ring in her voice as she repeated 
the question, 

' Well, but what about the thistles ? ' 

' There isn't much to hear. I simply sent word 
to Harper to cut them down ; then, as he didn't stir 
a finger, I 'did as I had warned him I should do in 
that case — sent a man to cut them. I wasn't going 
to have them seed all over the Hall meadows, of 
course. That's all about it mother. I can't think 
how you came to hear anything of the matter.' 

' Don't you know,' said Mrs Dawes gravely, ' that 
it's the talk of the country-side ? ' 
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' No ; that I didn't/ answered her son, pushing 
back his chair from the table in his irritation ; ' I 
care very little if it is. All I can say is that it's a 
pity people have nothing better to talk of.' 

' Folks will talk/ observed Mrs Dawes, sententi- 
ously, ' an' I'm not one to mind what they says in 
a general way, an' I alius did, think that Simon 
'Arper was a poor piece, but a man's land is 'is own 
as long as 'e pays the rent, an' I don't see what 
right you 'ad to go an' do as you did.' 

* I am responsible to Mr Temple for the condition 
of the whole estate ; and I do what I consider to be 
the best for his interests. If people have complaints 
to make they should come to me, or it's open to 
them to write to Mr Reynolds, at Kingsford, or to 
the squire himself. Meanwhile, you must leave me 
to judge for myself, if you please, mother, in what 
concerns my duty to Mr Temple.' 

Armell was more provoked by his mother's 
manner, than by the information she had given 
him ; he had some difficulty in speaking quietly, 
and only restrained himself by stretching out first 
one leg, then the other, and thrusting each hand 
alternately to the bottom of his trousers pocket 

Mrs Dawes drummed with her tea spoon on the 
edge of her saucer, while Lettice sat very upright, 
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and looked from her husband to her mother-in-law 
in great perplexity. 

' Well, to be sure ! Mighty # fine talking ! And to 
your own mother too ; an* me come 'ere on purpose 
to advise you, an* willin' to give you the benefit o' 
my exper'ence ! Since you are so independent I'll 
keep my opinions to myself ; only if you gets into 
any fix — which you will, an' afore you're many 
weeks older too, as sure as your name's Armell 
Dawes— don't blame me ! ' 

' No, mother; that I won't,' said he, in his natural 
good-humoured manner; for he had caught sight of 
the troubled face of his wife, and wanted to put an 
end to the scene. ' I'm going to have a look at the 
hops presently,' he continued, rising as he spoke. 
'Suppose you two come with me, it will be cool 
and pleasant in another half -hour, and I shall be 
ready by then.' 

' You'll stay to supper, won't you ? ' asked Lettice 
of her mother-in-law. 

1 Yes, thank ye, I don't mind if I do ; the nights 
is nice and light now, and I shall be home by nine, 
I des'say. I should like to see 'ow the 'ops gets on. 
I 'aven't been in a 'opyard these six weeks or more.' 

'Show mother the dairy, Lettice,' cried Armell 
from the doorway. 'She always gets the top 
price for her butter now, mother.' 
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"It's Cornelia's butter, not mine/ said truthful 
Lettice, as she led the way to the dairy. 

' Cornelia Andrews |rilus was a good 'and at the 
butter makin ! 'Ave you tried makin' it up your- 
self yet ? ' 

'Yes, I did it all last week, but the badgers 
said it wasn't so firm as usual.' 

' Where is Cornelia ? ' asked Mrs Dawes, when, 
as they left the dairy, Lettice began to clear away 
the tea things. 

' She asked leave to go to Braybridge, and so I 
allowed her to do so this evening. She wanted to 
go last Friday, but it wasn't convenient then, and I 
must say,' continued Lettice bridling, 'I must say 
that she was very rude when I refused her.' 

' Rude ? ' repeated Mrs Dawes. ' I'd rude her ! 
Just suit her game to go to town of a market day 
— so it would.' 

'I don't think,' said Lettice, doubtfully, as she 
turned a tea cup round. ' I don't think Cornelia is 
a very nice woman.' 

' Nice ! I don't suppose she is. Have you only 
just found that out ?' 

Lettice looked up in great surprise. 

'You recommended her, didn't you? I liked 
her at first well enough, but now there is always 
some man coming to see her, and I actually caught 
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Sam one day kissing her — that boy, you know, we 
sent away because he was so stupid.' 

' Why, she might be his mother ! ' 

' I spoke to her about it, and she did nothing but 
laugh/ 

'Just like her,' commented Mrs Dawes lightly. 
' You aren't used to farm 'ouse servants, my dear; 
but Cornelia is a bad one, and you'll have to get rid 
of her sooner or later, no doubt. You must pick up 
all you can from her about the butter afore she 
goes. If you can get a good name for it, and keep 
at the top of the market, you'll make a good thing 
of it in the winter ; an', let me tell you, Lettice, you 
musn't lose any chance of makin' money, for I can 
see as Armell 'ull never do for steward, and the 
squire '11 find it out afore long.' 

' Do you really think so ? ' asked Lettice in dis- 
tress. ' He has taken a lot of trouble, and I thought 
Mr Temple would be so pleased! He's going to 
make all sorts of improvements by and by — to drain 
some meadows at the bottom of the hill, where all 
those rushes grew, you know.' 

'Stupid nonsense!' cried Mrs Dawes 'Them 
meadows never was good for anything, and it 'ull 
only be throwing good money after bad. Don't 
you let him do it Lettice, you see the farmin' 'e's 
been used to at Uncle Edmund's, is very different 
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from Brookshire, an' Armell don't go the right way 
to work, to learn what's wantin' 'ere. He won't go 
among the other farmers to see what they do ; and 
you 'eard for yourself just now that 'e don't mind 
what I say.' 

' He says they farm very badly about here; and 
he cannot make friends of them, they are so rough 
and ignorant — and I think they are,' said Lettice. 

'Nonsense about ignorance — they know their 
business — 'ow to get more off the land than you 
put on it — and that ain't ignorance. Where'd be 
the good to you if Cornelia could sing like a angel, 
and talk French with the best of 'em ? She can 
make good butter and learn you to make it, an' 
that's the main you want of her. If Armell 'ood 
go to the ordinary at the White Hart, an' just keep 
his ears open, 'e'd pick up many a wrinkle. But Vs 
that stupid 'e'd think 'e couldn't do that without 
bein' 'and an' glove with the lot as goes there! 
What I says is if a person can teach you anything 
to do you good, why, learn it off 'em, no matter 
what they are ! An' if you can use 'em, why, use 
'em, an' then let 'em go their own way an' be 'anged 
if they like ! Armell's too proud spine ways, an' 
others 'e's not proud enough. 'E'd pick up a dog 
out of a ditch an' let it eat off his own plate ; but 'e 
turns up his nose at a respectable farmer, with a 
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tidy bit o' money in the bank, very likely because 
'e don't talk like a book, an' puts 'is knife in 'is 
mouth, an' spits about on the floor, p'r'aps. 'E 
minds you more than any one, Lettice ; an' I looks 
to you to keep 'im straight. You see 'e won't tell 
me anything. 'E never so much as opened his 
mouth to me about that drainin' job. I'll tell you 
what it is, you must just find out what 'e is a-goin' 
to do, an' tell me again ; I may do some good then.' 
Lettice thanked her mother-in-law, and having 
put away the tea things, went to fetch her hat, 
burdened with a heavy sense of her responsibility 
as a wife. 

It was surprising that she was not disgusted by 
the coarse expressions and unscrupulous sentiments 
of her mother-in-law, but the effect of her father's 
constant cry of poverty, and absorbtion in money- 
getting, had been to produce in her an anxiety on 
these subjects that she never got rid of, all her life 
long. Mrs Dawes' allusion to the possible loss of 
Armell's salary, and the importance of her making 
what she could by her own efforts, had so alarmed 
Lettice, that she listened to the harangue which 
followed in a blind and stunned condition of mind, 
thinking that the only escape from pending ruin, 
would be for her to follow her mother-in-law's 
advice. 
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It was said of her at her first appearance in these 
pages, that she seldom altered her opinions, and that 
she usually held to the same view of people's 
characters, that she formed on first meeting them. 
Her earliest impression of Mrs Dawes had been 
one of respectful awa Here was a woman of 
unbending will, great experience, and strength of 
character; who had hit the golden mean, as it 
seemed to Lettice — of being thrifty, without 
living in discomfort. Her speech was certainly 
incorrect, and her manner rough, not to say alarm- 
ing ; but on the whole she was to be admired and 
obeyed, though with trembling. 

Latterly she had feared her mother-in-law less, 
for Mrs Dawes had gradually grown rather fond 
of Lettice ; she appreciated the quiet unhesitating 
way in which the girl set about all work that 
came in her way; and she could not fail to be 
gratified by her daughter-in-law's ever ready sub- 
mission to her opinions. It was because Lettice 
loved her husband as she had never yet loved any- 
one before, that her estimate of him was subject to 
so many alterations. 

It was because she felt they ought to be so 
entirely of one mind, that she fretted when he 
did not adhere to exactly the same rigid line which, 
for her, divided right from wrong ; that he was — as 
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it seemed to her — disrespectful to his mother ; too 
free-handed with his money ; too fond of change ; 
and that he did not believe in the complete 
excellence of every existing institution. She 
looked very grave that evening as the three 
made the tour of the hopyards. 

Armell thought that his mother must have been 
finding fault with some of the dairy or domestic 
arrangements, and at the first opportunity he gave 
his wife's arm a re-assuring squeeze. Lettice 
glanced up at him reproachfully, whereupon he 
could do nothing but long for an explanation of 
how or when he had offended her; while she 
dreaded his asking for explanations. Mrs Dawes 
only had her attention free for the hops. 

' Oh, they look well enough now/ she observed, 
with a sigh of relief when the end of the last field 
was reached. 

'But 'ops is the uncertainest things, you never 
can tell when they're safe. I'm sure that I'm that 
thankful we've none at the Hill, as I can't say ! 
Not but what yours looks very kind, so far Armell.' 

'Well, we shall know their fate next week, I 
suppose,' said he, trying to seem at his ease. ' Joe 
has a proverb about that too, 

* Till JaameseB daay be come an 1 gone 
Thar maay be 'ops, or ther maay be none.' 
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' I don't think much 'o proverbs,' observed Mrs 
Dawes. 

' Don't you really ? ' asked Lettice, wonderingly. 

She herself had a respect for proverbs, as in- 
structive and appropriate headings for copy books. 

'Proverbs is contrairy things/ said Mrs Dawes, 
there aint one of 'em 'ardly — without it's in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, which I don't know all on 'em, 
— but what you can find another to contradict it as 
flat as possible.' 

' I daresay there isn't milch in them,' said AnnelL 
' I never thought about them till I knew Joe Porter; 
he's full of them ; he has one for every occasion.' 

' You seem full of Joe, anyway,' retorted his 
mother. 

' He's so amusing, and as kind and honest an old 
fellow as ever stepped. Speak up for him, Lettie 
— he was your friend to begin with.' 

' He is a very kind old man, but he talks very 
queerly,' said Lettice, doubtfully, true to her pro- 
pensity for returning to vexed subjects. 

' Talks queerly ! I daresay now you'd like both 
Joe and me to talk like — like Mr Cox, for instance!' 

' Mr Cox talks beautifully,' said Lettice, red- 
dening. ' Why do you laugh at him ? ' 

' 'E may talk well enough for a schoolmaster, but 
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it ain't like a Christian ; that's all I've got to say/ 
remarked Mrs Dawes. 

'Talk of the' — began Armell. 'Here is Cox 
himself in the lane. Hope he didn't hear you 
mother ! How de 'ye do Cox ; are you not coming 
to see us,' he shouted over the hedge. 
Mr Cox looked up. 

' Oh, there you are ! I am more fortunate than I 
thought I was. I have been at the house, but 
could find no one there. I will come back for a 
minute, if you will allow me ; shall I join you at 
the gate?' 

' Oh, come up here/ said Armell, ' there's a glatt 
in the hedge, as the men call it ; that was how I 
caught sight of you. Take my hand.' 

Mr Cox struggled valiantly through briars and 
nettles, and appeared rather hot and breathless; 
but recovered himself sufficiently to shake hands 
very impressively with the ladies. 

1 How are you, Mrs Dawes ? I am happy to meet 
you again. Miss Dawes has deserted Long Upton, 
I hear. I trust you have good accounts from her ?' 
* E'r was purty middlin' when I 'eard from 'er a 
Sund'y/ returned Mrs Dawes, who out of sheer 
perversity put on her strongest accent to address 
the schoolmaster. 
Arrived at the house, Mr Cox seemed slightly 
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uneasy, and everyone began to wonder wh#t could 
be the object of his visit. 

Armell invited him to stay to supper, but he 
declined, asking, however, if he might come some 
other evening. 

At length he cleared his throat with a kind of 
desperation, and began, ' It is a long walk, as you 
say, Dawes, and no doubt you must wonder to see 
me here so late ; but my time is not my own, as 
you are aware, and I was unable to leave Bray- 
bridge before six this evening. To interfere in 
other people's affairs is the last thing I should be 
guilty of — a — a but, Mrs Dawes — Mrs Armell 
Dawes, I mean — lest you should hear it through 
idle gossip only, I thought it incumbent on me as 
an old friend' 

'What is the matter?' gasped Lettice with her 
eyes wide open. 

' Drat the man, why can't he speak out ? ' said 
Mrs Dawes. 

' I mean — that from what I hear of your father, 
I gather that he has had but little communication 
with you since your marriage; and I think it 
probable that he may not have informed you that 
he is about to — a — a give the mill — a — a new 
mistress.' 

' Whew ! ' whistled Armell. 
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' Bless and save us all ! ' cried Mrs Dawes. 

' What do you mean ? ' said Lettice. 

c You evidently are unaware of the fact/ resumed 
Mr Cox, with an air of relief. ' I hope you will 
exonerate me of any ill motives, and forgive me if 
it pains you to hear what I have taken upon myself 
to tell you. On Sunday morning at Braybridge 
Church, the banns were asked of Daniel Bourne, 
widower, and Elizabeth Wall, spinster, both of this 
parish/ 

Lettice uttered a little cry, and then remained 
silent from the shock this intelligence had given 
her. Armell and his mother plied the schoolmaster 
with questions, but he could tell them nothing fur- 
ther — the banns were the only intimation he had 
received of the matter. 

' I talked it over with my mother on Sunday 
evening/ he said, ' and it was by her advice that I 
have now come here to tell you this. She thought 
that Mr Bourne was not likely to have let his 
daughter know, and that she ought to be informed, 
so as not to hear it through strangers. Of course, 
it is much talked of in Braybridge. My mother also 
considered it likely that Miss Wall was instru- 
mental in preserving secrecy in the matter, as she 
might think the projected union would not be 
agreeable to Mr Bourne's family — she — Miss Wall — 
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is not exactly — a — a fascinating person/ concluded 
Mr Cox, perplexed for an expression equivalent to 
his dislike of Betsy, and yet not impolite. 

' Fancy-nating ! I should think not ! ' exclaimed 
the elder Mrs Dawes. 'Your mother must be a 
sensible good sort of person; I shall send her a 
basket of plums. And you've acted a very 
neighbourly part, Mr Cox, in doing as you 'ave 
done, an' we shall none of us forget it/ 

She shook the astonished man warmly by the 
hand; and he took his leave, feeling pleased to 
have found favour in the eyes of Marjory's mother ; 
but regretful too, when he looked upon the fair but 
troubled face of his young hostess. The instant he 
was gone, Mrs Dawes turned to her daughter-in- 
law. 

' 111 tell you what, Lettice, you and me must go 
over to the mill to-morrow morning, first thing, 
and put a stop to this ! ' 

'Nonsense! mother/ said Armell, 'it is no con- 
cern of yours, and Lettice shall not go to her 
father's house till he asks her there. And more 
than that, no one can prevent his marrying if he 
chooses to do so/ 

Lettice said nothing, but crept a little closer to 
her husband's side. 

' Not prevent 'is marryin' Betsy Wall ! A nasty, 
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red-headed, squintin', artful thing ! ' screamed Mrs 
Dawes. 

« Of course he is at liberty to marry anyone he 
likes/ 

'What! marry, and pVaps 'ave children! And 
you not to interfere ! Why, it's taking the bread 
out of your wife's mouth/ 

'I hope that I shall at least be always able to 
supply my wife with bread/ said Armell proudly. 

'Well, but there's all 'is money as ought to be 
'ers — that was what I meant as you know very 
well/ 

' I didn't marry Lettice for money ; I don't care 
if she never has a penny from her father/ 

Lettice came still nearer to her husband, and 
encouraged by the gathering dusk she slid her 
fingers into his, unperceived by Mrs Dawes. 

'The miller may do what he likes with his 
money/ continued Armell, 'that is, supposing he 
has any, which I doubt/ 

' Money ! of course he has money ! ' 

1 What makes you so sure of that ? ' 

Mrs Dawes was silent. 

Armell had asked the question in all innocence, 
not dreaming that it was the most effectual he 
could have chosen, to stop the torrent of his 
mother's anger. 
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She could not tell him or Lettice of her adven- 
ture on their wedding day ; and in her confusion 
no other answer occurred to her. 

She only asked rather plaintively whether her 
son would not go himself to Bippidge, and when he 
firmly refused, she had nothing more to suggest 
just then. 

She was quiet enough over the supper which was 
now produced, and she left directly afterwards, in 
apparently high good-humour, warmly inviting 
both Armell and Lettice to go to tea with her on 
the following Sunday. Armell accepted, not wish- 
ing to cross his mother, except where he was obliged 
to do so ; but he would have felt differently had he 
known the purpose with which the invitation was 
given. 

Mrs Dawes had no mind to lose the hold she was 
gaining over her daughter-in-law. 

Yet her influence had received a shock that 
evening ; and Lettice could not but be drawn to the 
husband, who held her so dear. She was nearer to 
understanding him that night than she had ever 
been before. 

Alas, that she could not continue to feel as she 
felt then ! 



CHAPTER VII 

A morning's work at the mill 

The scene at Rippidge Mill on one morning about 
ten days before Mrs Dawes' visit to the Dale was 
almost identical with that described at the begin- 
ning of this book. The chief difference was in the 
time of year ; that was autumn, this was midsum- 
mer ; then the walls of the mill were bright with 
garlands of red Virginian creeper, now they were 
adorned by monthly roses and honeysuckle. 

The miller sat alone at breakfast in his cheerless 
kitchen, while the slamming of doors, clattering of 
pails, breaking of coal, and other sounds, told of 
Miss Wall's presence in the back regions. 

The miller had not on this occasion the solace of 
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a newspaper to enliven his solitary meal — the 
Porters were gone, and with them his chance of 
obtaining, gratis, the politics and other information 
of the day. None of the cottagers round took in a 
paper — or at anyrate, they would not admit to him 
that they did so. 

He dared not ask for the loan of one from the 
Field farm on the way to Braybridge, for ' Mother 
Higgins ' was as cross-grained as himself, and dis- 
liked him very heartily besides, in consequence of 
many accusations brought by him against the 
quantity and quality of her milk. 

On Friday he would stand outside the little shop 
at Braybridge, where newspapers, and low-class 
magazines were sold. 

There having scanned the sensational headings 
in big black type, which called attention to the 
contents of the day's papers, he would press his 
face against the window, and read here a line and 
there a paragraph of such publications as lay within 
the range of his short-sighted eyes. When he went 
to Kingsf ord station, he would hang forlornly about 
the book stall, peering eagerly at the heaps of 
neatly folded papers, until he came to be regarded 
by Smith's man with the blackest suspicion. 

Sometimes the temptation was too strong, and 
after long fumbling in his pockets he would buy a 
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paper, but on those occasions he rose no higher in the 
estimation of the stall-keeper, for he was very long 
over choosing what to take, so as to get the maxi- 
mum of news and the minimum of advertisements 
for his money ; and until the selection was made, 
he held very firmly to his penny. This morning 
he sadly reflected that there might even now be 
great and important events taking place in the 
world, while he remained ignorant of them. Last 
week he bought a Kingsford Journal and had 
made it last for two mornings and the evening's 
reading — but after that it was done with. What 
a pity that one should get so small an amount of 
enjoyment or benefit out of a penny ! He certainly 
could not afford to buy another paper this week — 
still it was dull with nothing to read. Perhaps 
there might be something in that Kingsford 
Journal which after all had escaped his notice. 

He was almost sure he had not read quite all the 
advertisements; there might be something to his 
advantage there, who knew ? 

'Miss Wall V 

There was no response ; and the miller, not hear- 
ing the housekeeper's usual response of 'Com in'/ 
thought she must be in the poultry-yard. He rose* 
opened the door of the back kitchen, and repeated 
his call, but no sooner had he uttered the words 
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than he started back with surprise to see Miss Wall 
standing behind the door, in front of a small cracked 
looking-glass, busily engaged smoothing down her 
hair with her hands, which, as usual, were wet 

She now turned to the miller, and while wiping 
her hands on her apron, remarked mildly that, 

' She was just a-comin' to see what he wanted/ 

'Where's that Kingsford Journal I brought 
home last week ? ' 

' Oh, dear me ! You didn't want it, did you ? ' 

' Yes, I do. Where is it ? ' 

' Oh, dear me, it's most unfortunate, I'm sure ! I 
never thought but what you'd done with it, an' I 
took it yesterday to light the fire.' 

The miller used a strong expression, and asked 
what she was thinking of to tear up a new paper 
like that. 

'I 'oodn't ha' done it on no account,' returned 
Miss Wall, meekly, 'but there wa'n't a bit of 
kindlin' but what was that damp you couldn't do 
nothin' with it.' 

'Pshaw! Could have found something if you 
tried. Suppose you'll be wanting me next to buy 
paper on purpose to light fires with.' 

He turned back to the kitchen to finish his 
breakfast in a state of exasperation. Miss Wall, 
still drying her hands, immediately followed him ; 
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he was surprised at her doing so, especially after he 
had just spoken so sharply to her. 

As he seated himself at the table he looked at 
her with an expression that said plainly, ' What do 
you want ? ' 

' It's a most unf ortinit thing that I should 
ha' gone an' done anythin' to put you about this 
mornin' of all mornin's,' she began, with a mel- 
ancholy air, as she placed herself half way down 
the long table, turning a little round in the 
direction of her master, so that her back was 
towards the window, and she could see the light 
upon his face. 

'Can't be helped now,' he said sourly, as he 
began to cut a slice from the loaf before him. 

'This mornin' of all mornin's,' repeated Besty 
sorrowfully. ' I'm sure I'm that vexed I can't say.' 
The miller was quite struck by her extraordin- 
arily humble and penitential demeanour. On former 
occasions when he had had to find fault with his 
housekeeper, she had, to use her own phrase, ' given 
him back as good as he gave.' 

He stopped short, with his knife half way 
through the round of bread, and gazed at her with 
his mouth open. 
' She must be ill,' he thought. ' What a nuisance. 
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Who'll nurse her? Who'll pay for the doctor? 
Hope it's nothing catching ! ' 

'I've had a letter this mornin!' 

Her thoughts evidently flew back to that other 
morning, when he had had a letter; she sighed 
and folding her arms, stood motionless — the image 
of calm despair. 

' Letter had you ?' said the miller. ' Well, what 
of it ? ' finding that she waited for him to speak. 

' It's from a relative of mine — a person as is very 
well-to-do, and lives retired, very genteel at Chel- 
tenham. An' she says she's gettin' on in years, an' 
she's sent to ask me to go an' live along with her, 
an' she'll treat me as her own.' 

The miller put down his knife, gazed breathlessly 
at Betsy, then looked round the room with a help- 
less air, as if asking the tables and chairs where he 
should get a new housekeeper. Finally he gasped 
out the single word, 

'Well!' 

Miss Wall looked modestly down on the floor. 

' It's a very good offer of course,' she said slowly 
and doubtfully. 

' Then you'll take it ? ' 

' 1 don't know.' 

' Not know ? Must make up your mind quick- 
think ! I shall have to find some one else.' 
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Betsy unfolded her arms, turned aside and gazed 
pensively through the window, then veering round 
again, clasped her hands together and exclaimed, 

' I don't want to leave Rippidge/ 

' Then stop/ said the miller, taking up the knife 
and beginning to cut the bread again; he was 
growing impatient, and hoped that Miss Wall 
would now return to her work, and consider the 
matter settled. 

Never was man more mistaken. She let her 
hands fall, clutched convulsively at the edge of the 
table, and sobbed out, ' Is that all you have to say 
Mr Bourne? An* me served you so faithful!' 

'What would you have me to say?' he growled 
as he scraped some treacle on the top of his bread. 
' Can't decide for you.' 

' Do you want me to go ? ' she asked hysterically. 

'No. Suited me well enough/ Betsy left off 
sobbing, though her breast still heaved ominously : 
she hung her head on one side, and gently stroked 
the table with her fingers. *If/ she began very 
softly, ' I could only think that ! ' 

'Think what?' 

' As I suited you really ! If you would put it in 
my power to look after things for you always — 
I should never want to go away — Daniel !' As she 

« 

softly uttered his Christian name, she glanced at 
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him shyly, with a languishing expression, and her 
head on one side. 

' What !' shouted the miller, leaping up in great 
alarm. ( What do yon mean V 

' I mean,' she said, with great tenderness, while 
she ogled the miller with one eye, ' I mean if you 
would marry me/ 

He sank down again, as if overpowered. 

'What! Marry you!— I ?' 

' Yes ; that is it/ 

She took a chair and placed it close to his ; then 
fell into it, as if unconscious of what she did. 

'Don't you think we were made for each other?' 
she asked, sweetly. 

' Never thought of such a thing !' he protested. 

'But you will think of it, Daniel, dear, won't you? 
We should be so happy together !' 

' Don't know,' he replied, shaking his head, and 
looking about in great bewilderment. Then, to 
the relief of Miss Wall, who had exhausted ail her 
resources, he rose. 

' Must go to the mill, now,' he said. ' Will think 
about it/ 

The men all put their heads together over the 
conduct and appearance of 'The Gaffer,' that 
morning. 
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* 'E's not bin like the same mon since Miss Lettice 
went away/ they agreed. 

*'Im an* that owd Betsy's birds of a feather 
Thaay don't scahrsely 'low theirselves enow to eat ; 
'e looks reg'lar clemmed this mornin'; you may 
depend 'is belly is that leer * as 'is yud feels quite 
wimmy like.' "f" 

The miller was indeed in a kind of walking 
dream, and made so many blunders and oversights 
that at last he became aware of it himself, and felt 
that he should not be fit for business until he had 
settled, one way or other, the momentous question 
put to him that morning by his housekeeper. He 
told the men that he was going out for the after- 
noon, and added cruelly to Miss Wall's state of 
agonised suspense, by putting his head in at the 
kitchen door, and shouting to her the information 
that he should not be in to dinner. He did not 
wish to face her until he was prepared to answer 
Yes or No point blank to her proposal. He climbed, 
without thinking, over the stile into the path, which 
led across to Braybridge. 

It was not until he reached the second stile that 
he stopped to ask himself where he was going. 
Not to see little Cox ! No, he could not consult 
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bim in this matter. He had hardly seen him once 
since the day of Lettice's wedding. 

The men were right in saying that their master 
had changed in the last three months; he had 
grown closer, more morose, and unsociable. He 
felt now that nothing would induce him to confess 
to little Cox that he had been proposed to by his 
housekeeper. He even blushed at the thought of 
it, out in the fields among the cows ! He walked 
down to the banks of the Wripple, and there in a 
sheltered corner, he sat, or rather crouched, with 
his elbows on his knees, and his head on his hands, 
trying to make up his mind. At his feet ran the 
willowy brook that turned his own mill ; overhead 
the branches swayed in the west wind which would 
surely bring up rain before night. The sky was 
cloudy now, and the air chill, so that the miller 
shivered now and then ; though possibly it was the 
internal conflict which made his blood run cold 
rather than any atmospheric influence. 

Otherwise, he sat so still that the fish rose at the 
flies which were thick on the water, just under his 
feet; birds hopped close over his head, rabbits 
played on the bank, and sheep came down to drink 
in the stream. At last there arrived an inquisitive 
young bullock, which smelt round the miller's back, 
put a moist nose on his shoulder, and sniffed in his 
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ear. The nervous man was frightened out of his 
wits, and jumped to his feet ; he dodged round a 
willow tree, and frantically endeavoured to reach a 
stick which lay half-way down the bank. Mean- 
while, the bullock, having meant no harm, was 
equally startled by Daniel's sudden movement, and 
had galloped right across the field. 

This interruption really helped the miller to 
come to a decision. He concluded his meditations 
while leaning over a railing ; and presently turned 
slowly homewards to tell Miss Wall, as best he 
might, that he had determined to accept her offer. 

She knew him too well to task his patience by 
making another scene ; but accepted the handker- 
chief he was pleased to throw her, with just the 
right admixture of pride and submission as to set 
him at his ease. Knowing him so well, it is pro- 
bable that she was able to make a very correct 
guess at the reason which had weighed chiefly with 
him when her fate was in the balance — viz., that 
when she was his wife he would save the wages 
which he now paid her as housekeeper. 

Whether she knew this or not, she made no sign, 
but behaved with the utmost discretion, merely 
adopting a rather more juvenile air than before. 

She tripped into Braybridge to arrange for the 
publishing of the banns, taking occasion while 
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there to purchase a girlish white straw hat, trimmed 
with pink roses. She successfully parried all 
attempts made by her neighbours to discover the 
date of the wedding. 

The strange pair contrived to get to church, and 
have the ceremony performed without arousing the 
suspicions of the curious public ; but of course they 
were seen to return. The absence of both from 
home was ascertained, and that could only have 
one meaning. 

The next day it was duly reported at the Dale 
how startling was the bride's appearance in the 
white hat, a bilious-looking green shawl that had 
been her mother's, and a drab silk, which was 
recognised as the property of the late Mrs Bourne. 

' 'Er looked a proper guy/ said the woman who 
told the tale. ' It's a wonder the cows didna' run 
at her in the fields. There wa'n't no one else to see 
'er, fur thaay didna' come 'ome together. 'Er come 
fust across the fields, an' 'im ever so long afterwards 
by the road. We wuz awatchin' for 'un behind the 
edge, an' when us seed 'un comin', John, 'e comes 
out an' walks across the road, accidental like, an' 'e 
touches 'is 'at, an' 'e says, " Wish ya j'y, sir." You 
should 'a seen 'ow black the gaffer looked ! ' 

Such was the only intimation that Lettice received 
of her father's marriage. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE 

It seemed, during that summer and autumn, as 
though events conspired to give Armell opportunity 
to offend the prejudices of the neighbourhood. He 
found himself obliged to administer some further 
rebuke to Simon Harper, who had most palpably- 
neglected his farm that season, in consequence of 
having discovered that life held a pleasure hitherto 
unknown to him — that of posing as a martyr. 

Formerly when he spoke, no one was inclined to 
listen ; or at most, his remarks were acknowledged 
by a sneer. Now, when he went to the White Hart 
at Braybridge, which he did very frequently, he 
was treated by one and another; while farmers, 
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dealers, tradesmen, travellers, all who congregated 
there, lent an attentive ear when he retailed his 
grievances in their midst. 

While public sympathy with Simon was at its 
height, and his head was fast being turned by the 
novelty of his position as a person of consequence, 
it so happened that he received a foreign letter. 

This fact in itself was so overwhelming a sur- 
prise, that after the whole family had turned the 
letter over, and examined every mark, line, or dot 
upon the cover, it was placed unopened on the 
parlour chimney-piece, and left there until Sunday, 
when with all the young Harpers gathered round 
him, Simon very ceremoniously opened the envelope. 
The letter came from a cousin of the deceased Mrs 
Harper, a cousin of whose existence her husband 
was hardly aware, though when urged by the 
younger children, to tell them if he had never seen 
this 'Cousin John/ he searched through the dull 
records of his memory, and presently announced, 

' I seed *im wunst at yer gran'f ayther's, when I 
were courtin' yer mother : we'd b'iled beef fur 
dinner an* pa'snips; an* 'e went to furrin parts 
direc'ly afterwards, an* I never 'eerd tell on 'im 
since/ 

Cousin John had gone Out to New Zealand and 
had prospered there to an extraordinary degree; 
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one thing only was lacking — his wife was dead, 
and he had no children. 

Unknown to the Harpers, he had from time to 
time received news of them through his own family 
at home; he had learnt that their olive branches 
were numerous, and that Simon was not a suc- 
cessful man. He now wrote to propose that the 
whole family should go out to join him y he would 
pay half their passage money ; would undertake to 
put the boys in the way to do well for themselves ; 
and. invited the father and girls to share his own 
house. His life was inexpressibly lonely, and 
their companionship would be more welcome than 
they could guess. He went on to give very explicit 
directions for their preparations, voyage, etc., and 
named a bank upon which Simon might draw for 
the sum of money he would require; and he con- 
cluded by saying that, if they accepted his offer, he 
trusted they would sail as soon as possible after 
the receipt of his letter. 

It is easy to imagine how doubts, fears, conjec- 
tures, excitement, hopes, and, finally, wild dreams 
of a prosperous future, succeeded each other in the 
breasts of the Harper family. 

Had such a proposal arrived three months ago, 
Simon would have shaken his head, and in his dull 
melancholy fashion have declared that, ' He would 
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never go all that way. How could he take all 
them childern 'undards of miles across the water? 
An' p'r'aps find cousin John dead when they got 
there, an' then where'd they be, he'd like to know ? 
No ; they must bide where they was, an* trust to 
Providence to send 'em better times.' 

Now — thanks to Armell Dawes — he had been 
roused from his old condition of slothful ac- 
quiescence in the supposed dealings of Providence, 
who sent him misfortune now, but might, some 
day, be mysteriously pleased to work a miracle on 
his behalf, and bestow on him, as on the Israelites 
of old, lands for which he had not laboured ; vine- 
yatds and olive yards which he planted not. But 
in place of this, a spirit of pride and ambition had 
sprung up within him, mingled, unhappily, with 
not a little spite ; he felt that now was his opportu- 
nity for being revenged on young Dawes. 

1 He would give up his farm ; it was known to be 
poor land, and perhaps would not let; then the 
squire would blame the new steward for having 
interfered with so decent and satisfactory a tenant 
as Harper.' 

This was an unwonted flight of fancy on Harper's 
part, but the visions of coming change and of success 
in the unknown land before him had altered him 
considerably ; his wits were sharpened, and he was 
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capable of much more exertion than before, though 
his character still retained its natural meanness. 

He went to Armell, and in a sulky, disagreeable 
manner informed him of the step he was about 
to take, asking very coolly how soon he could give 
up the farm, as he wanted to sail almost imme- 
diately. 

Armell replied that he believed it could not be 
given up before Lady Day next, but that Harper 
had better see Mr Reynolds on that subject. 

This was a fresh grievance to the unreasonable 
man, who grumbled that he had enough to do — 
more than enough — to see after the outfits for his 
family and 'all manner, an* Vd no time to waste 
traipsin' into Kingsford for nothinV 

Armell was firm ; he could not decide this matter, 
the agent must be seen or written to — it was his 
province. Probably Harper would have felt still 
further injured had he known that instead of being 
dismayed, the steward heard with delight of his 
intended departure. He had become a thorn in 
AmeU's side, and while the latter refused to 
sanction Harper's resignation of his farm before 
the date when he could legally do so, yet he deter- 
mined to see Mr Reynolds himself and speed the 
cause as far as possible. 
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How much might be done in clearing the land, 
and getting the whole place in better order, if it 
were given up at Michaelmas ! 

He went to Kingsford, and succeeded in impres- 
sing Mr Reynolds with his own view of the case ; 
and so it came to pass that almost before people 
had ceased to talk of the affair of the thistles, all 
the Harpers disappeared from the Long Upton 
horizon. They had been too busy to talk much 
about their prospects ; and the few people to whom 
Harper had spoken, had gathered from his words 
and manner that it was sheer disgust with the 
state of things at home, which drove him to accept 
his cousin's offer. 

Of the manifest advantages offered him he took 
care to say nothing. Then the local agricultural 
tongue wagged faster and more furiously than ever 

' It was Dawes who had got poor Simon turned 
out/ ' He had been against him all along/ ' He 
had actually gone into Kingsford and persuaded 
Mr Reynolds to give him notice/ ' He had some 
reasons of his own for wanting to get hold of that 
land, you might depend/ 

The next news was that young Corbett (the law- 
yer's clerk before mentioned) had applied for the 
farm and was refused. He had fancied it would 
afford employment for his family of half-grown 
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sons and daughters ; and dreamt how they should 
be making money there, while he still pursued his 
old calling. Great indignation was expressed on 
his behalf; and pathetic pictures were drawn of 
the pale town-bred young Corbetts, pining for fresh 
air, eggs, milk, and other advantages of country 
life heartlessly denied them by the steward. But 
the crowning offence was still to come — the intelli- 
gence that the Marsh Farm was let to a stranger, a 
Yorkshire man, a former schoolfellow of Dawes* ! 

Mrs Dawes was growing very angry with her 
son ; not so much for what he did, as because he 
did it without consulting her. She stirred up 
Lettice to remonstrate with Armell. 

' I think you should not have let the Marsh to a 
stranger/ she began abruptly though gently, but 
with a little distant air of superiority which she 
had assumed of late, when speaking to her husband. 
Armell did not answer; he leant his head on his 
hand and looked across the table at his wife. 

What had changed her so? he asked himself. 
This was not the Lettice he had known at 
Rippidge ; nor the Lettice he had brought to 
the Dale only seven months ago. Yet he could 
scarcely have explained the difference in words. 
She was perfectly good, gentle, and even-tempered 
always — only she had taken to address him rather 
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as if he were a naughty boy, who wanted setting 
right, but who was so mere a child that it was not 
worth while to lose her temper over his faults. 

If she had spoken crossly sometimes — as he often 
did — and then asked pardon — as he always did 
— he could have understood her better; but her 
habitual attitude seemed to be one of calm protest ; 
and he could not explain it, still less fathom it, 
though it was gradually maddening him. Why, 
oh why was it that, instead of growing nearer to 
each other, they seemed to be slowly and quietly 
drifting apart ? 

He looked at her again, and thought she looked 
rather pale and ill; then his eyes filled with 
tears, his heart grew soft, and he said to himself, 

' It is my fault ; it must be my fault. I have 
been too much away from her ; I have undertaken 
too much ; I never seem to have any time at home 
now. She is not strong enough to walk with me 
in the evening now, and it gets dark quite early ; 
she grows moped here alone. I must write to Mr 
Temple and tell him that at the end of the year I 
must resign the post he gave me. He meant it 
very well, very kindly — but it was a mistake. It 
has brought little but trouble to me, outside or at 
home ; and I must ' 

His meditations were broken in upon by Lettice, 
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who having waited vainly for an answer to her 
remark, now repeated it. 

' Did you not hear me, Armell ? It is a pity you 
have let the Marsh to a stranger/ 

' Beg your pardon, Lettie ! I did hear you, but 
fell athinking instead of answering you. I'm sorry 
you don't approve, but it was the best thing to 
be done.' 

' I think you are mistaken there, and so does 
everyone else. Why should not Mr Corbett have 
had it?' 

' This is the first time I ever knew that you 
cared about what everyone else says.' 

Lettice looked up from her work in surprise. 
1 1 don't understand you,' she said coolly. 

' I did not know that you listened to the idle 
gossip of the 'countryside,' as mother calls it, 
especially gossip about your husband.' 

' I do not gossip, and you know it, Armell. What 
I am saying is true — can I help it if you have 
made people talk ? ' 

' Talk ! Can one do anything in this confounded 
place without people talking? I believe Brook- 
shire people will gladly credit any tale against 
each other, no matter how foolish. Do you suppose 
they have never talked about yoxi ? ' 

' I do not know. But you are not answering my 
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question about Mr Corbett; why should he not 
have the Marsh ? ' 

1 Because, if you must know, he knows nothing 
of farming; and because he only looked on the 
Marsh as a sort of provision and occupation for all 
the young Corbett's ; he meant to leave them to do 
the work there, while he stayed on in Mr Bradley's 
office at Kingsford/ 

c Oh, I did not know that; that was rather 
strange, certainly/ 

'Strange? It was folly, madness! It would 
have been worse than Harper who did look after 
things as much as he had it in him to do. If I 
had let Corbett go there, he would have come to 
grief before two years were over, there'd be the 
place to let again, the rent unpaid, and the condition 
of everything worse than it is now — too bad to let, 
most likely. Do you consider I should have done 
my duty to Mr Temple, if I'd let Corbett take it ?' 

' N — no, I suppose it would not have done,' said 
Lettice, dubiously. 

' The Marsh might be made as good a farm as any 
on the estate, it only wants some capital and a 
good deal of trouble spent on it — there's no one 
here with money or energy enough — if Midgely 
hadn't turned up just when he did, I meant to have 
asked for authority to drain some of it on the 
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squire's account; but we've got the right tenant 
now, one who'll get it all into first-rate order.' 

' Who is Mr Midgely ? ' 

c He was at school with me at Moorhouse, he's a 
sharp, clever fellow, who won't let the grass grow 
under his feet, I can tell you. It was very odd he 
should have written to me just when he did. I 
wanted to show you the letter when it came, but 
you were busy with the butter. Do you remember 
when I brought it to the dairy door about a fort- 
night ago ? ' 

' Yes, I remember,' said Lettice, quite unabashed 
by the recollection that her husband had come 
eagerly to claim her sympathy in his pleasure at 
hearing from his schoolfellow, and that she had 
coolly answered that she could not attend to it then, 
after which he went away without a word, and 
never again spoke of showing her the letter. 

' 1 remember ; it was the day after Cornelia went 
away, and I could not leave Jane.' 

' Bob has been in America/ continued Armell, 
' but it seems he grew tired of it, and having made 
a little money, and inherited some more from his 
aunt, he came back to settle in England. He 
found Yorkshire very cold and bleak, and wished 
to come further south ; so hearing where I was, he 
wrote to know if there was a farm to let near us. 
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It will be so jolly to have him here ; and his sister 
who is coming to live with him, will be a nice 
friend for you, Lettice.' 

'I do not particularly want a friend/ returned 
Lettice, in a tone of surprise, ' of course I shall be 
glad if Miss Midgely is nice, but I did very well 
without friends at Rippidge, and your mother 
comes so often to see me that I never feel lonely 
here.' 

' I thought a young friend might be pleasant for 
you/ explained Armell, and he began to wonder if 
these frequent visits of his mother's were good for 
Lettice. 

Had they not possibly something to do with the 
cold stiff manner that was gaining on his wife ? 

When they first married she had thawed a 
good deal under the influence of his love and care 
for her; would the little soft place he had made 
have frozen over again, had it been Marjory 
instead of Mrs Dawes, who came so constantly to 
the Dale ? 

Armell had come in from a hard day's work, 
ending with a long ride through a chill drizzling 
autumn rain ; he was tired and worried, cold and 
stiff. 

Lettice was not sensitive to cold, and the table 
at which she sat to work, was placed far away 
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from the fire, which was of the smallest possible 
dimensions. He shivered, rose, and stretched 
himself, then walked to the fire and tried to stir it 
into a blaze. 

' I am very tired, Lettie/ he said, ' and cold. 
Don't you think we might have supper now ? ' 

Lettice looked up from her work. 

' Tired, are you ? Why don't you sit in the arm- 
chair ? It is only three-quarters of an hour till our 
regular time for supper ; could you not wait until 
then ? It is a pity to change the time without good 
reason — it makes Jane unpunctual.' 

' Oh, very well. I should have thought that the 
fact that I wanted my supper was reason enough ; 
but when one has married a schoolmistress, one 
must expect to be kept to a time-table ! ' 

With a little bitter laugh he left the room, and 
heedless of the rain, he walked to and fro in the 
garden until, at last, Jane was sent to tell him that 
supper was ready. 

He went in, but ate very little now ; and with 
difficulty made any replies to the rather cut-and- 
dried observations which Lettice exerted herself to 
make with the intention of proving to him her 
willingness to overlook his late display of temper. 

Things grew no better between them as time 
went on, and Lettice was expecting her baby. 
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Armell still tried harder than ever to ' compass 
her with sweet observances/ but the armour of her 
quiet, cold reserve repelled them all. 

She had not much idea of taking care of herself, 
and Mrs Dawes had never in her life given anyone 
but Marjory credit for delicacy, so she entertained 
no fears on her daughter-in-law's behalf. 

When a boy was born at the Dale, his mother 
became so ill that for several days her life was in 
danger, and a nurse had to be sought elsewhere for 
the young Edmund — so called after his great-uncle 
and grandfather, when Mr Metcalfe baptised him a 
few hours after his birth. 

The doctor told Mrs Dawes that he knew of a 
woman who had just lost her baby, and would make 
a suitable foster mother to the poor little wailing 
boy, whose mother lay unconscious. 

And in this manner it came to pass that, una- 
wares to her late employers, Cornelia Andrews was 
sent back to the Dale. 

Her young mistress had parted with her in 
righteous anger some four months ago, and 
though the woman took another situation imme- 
diately, yet she very soon had to leave it, and take 
up her quarters at the Braybridge workhouse, 
where there were already two pale children that 
called her ' mother.' The third did not long survive 
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its birth, though the woman went on well enough ; 
and thus it was, that when Lettice recovered suffi- 
ciently to take cognisance of her surroundings, the 
first sight that met her eyes was the familiar figure 
of Cornelia, walking slowly to and fro with her — 
Lettice's — baby in her arms. 



CHAPTER IX 

A LETTER FROM YORKSHIRE 

The new tenant of the Marsh Farm took possession 
in November, and his sister joined him a week or 
two later. 

The big, dark haired, strongly-built Yorkshire 
man, who was at first regarded with suspicion and 
dislike, had, by Christmas time, become quite a 
popular character in the neighbourhood. He was 
hail-fellow-well-met with everyone ; and there was 
no withstanding his genial manner and jolly laugh. 
He dined at the White Hart ordinary, and though 
the company there began by laughing at him, on 
account of his north-country accent, yet it was a 
good-natured laugh, and came of a pleasureable 
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feeling of superiority, and correcter form of speech; 
for Brookshire folks generally deem other dialects 
than their own ' oncultivated.- But, before long, 
the frequenters of the White Hart preferred to 
laugh with their new friend, and nothing delighted 
them more than to listen to his stories of America — 
wonderful stories, truly, always either of a blood- 
curdling nature, or else irresistibly droll. So many 
tea and supper parties had not been held there- 
abouts for years, as were celebrated that winter in 
honour of Mr and Miss Midgely. 

They made a conquest even of Mrs Dawes, who 
gave them a sumptuous entertainment. Lettice 
was not able to go to it, but Armell came in after 
tea was over, and was secretly regarded by his 
mother as a 'kill-joy/ because at his appearance 
Mr Midgely broke off in the midst of one of the 
rather broad tales with which he had been regal- 
ing her. She had laughed more, she declared, than 
she had ever done since the days when they had an 
Irish footman at Marleigh, who was at last dis- 
missed by my lady, on account of the uproar 
caused by his jokes in the servants' hall. 

Her sharp eyes noted the fact that her guest 
watched Armell closely, and almost suspiciously, 
and she wondered if it were possible that he knew 
anything to her son's disadvantage. 
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Armell himself seemed depressed and weary, and 
she mentally stigmatised him as 'a poor-spirited, 
chicken-hearted fellow. A fool too, for he had 
meddled with other folks when there was no need, 
and when they turned round upon him, he took 
offence directly, and threw up a good salary for 
nothing/ 

He had kept his intention of writing to Mr 
Temple to resign his post, and in return received 
a kind note, regretting his decision, and saying 
that the squire would be at Long Upton for a 
couple of days in January, and would then see 
Armell. 

This intimation caused a good deal of surprise, 
for it had been understood by the Hall servants 
that it would be another two years before they 
saw their master. But in the middle of January 
he duly arrived, and Armell went up to the Hall 
to render an account of his year's work. The 
squire had grown older and more manly in the 
past twelve months ; he seemed in perfect health, 
and high spirits, only looking a trifle sheepish as 
he asked after Mrs Dawes and Marjory. He pro- 
fessed himself fully satisfied with all that his 
steward had done, and asked if any alteration he 
could make, would lead Armell to change his mind 
and keep the situation. 
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When this was declined he did not press the 
matter further, but talked pleasantly about his 
travels. 

He had come to England to spend Christmas 
with the Bentleys, but was to join other friends in 
Italy next week. 

' By-the-way/ he said presently as he felt in his 
pockets/ I had a letter the other day from that 
Yorkshire friend of yours at the Marsh. It doesn't 
seem to be in my pocket ; I thought I had it here 
to show you. He wrote to offer himself as your 
successor, so I suppose you told him ? ' 

'What?' 

' Didn't you know ? ' 

' No ; this is the first I've heard of it/ 

' Why, how can he have known ? I asked you 
not to mention this matter till you'd seen me, 
because I hoped you would have kept on after all. 
He shouldn't have written without telling you ; it's 
a mean ' 

' I beg your pardon, sir ; but I'm afraid I know 
how he heard it, and why he did not speak of it to 
me. It's no fault of his. He would make a good 
steward ; he is a clever fellow, and has had a good 
deal of experience.' 

' Well, I will think of it, and speak to Reynolds 
about it. I have to go to Kingsford to-morrow to 
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see him on business. He will have to settle the 
matter really, as I am going off again directly. 
He has a high opinion of you, Dawes, and will be 
inclined to take Midgely on your recommendation.' 

Circumstances had obliged Armell to inform his 
mother of what he was doing, but otherwise he had 
fulfilled Mr Temples wish, and had held his tongue 
about his resignation, and Mrs Dawes had promised 
to do likewise. He knew that she, and she only, 
could have been Midgely 's informant ; and he was, 
not unnaturally, vexed with both mother and 
friend. Still in spite of the feeling that he had 
not been well treated in the matter, he was too 
generous and too honest to wish to deprive Midgely 
of a post which he evidently desired, and for which 
he was well fitted. 

The next week Armell received a letter from the 
agent, telling him that he and Mr Temple had 
agreed to Midgely's proposal, and that they had 
given him to understand he was accepted on his 
friend's recommendation. 

Immediately after this a son was born to Armell^ 
and the serious illness of his wife, and her slow 
recovery, prevented his knowing much of local 
affairs. 

It was not until the little Edmund was a month 
old, and a fairly good report could be given of 
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Lettice, that the young father wrote to tell his 
great uncle of the birth. Lettice now mended 
rapidly, and soon became stronger than she had 
ever been. But she was changed ; she was far 
prettier than of old — nay, she was beautiful now, 
for she had gained what was lacking before — soft- 
ness and expression. 

It was a sight for an artist to see her with her 
baby, in whom she was absolutely wrapped up. 
She had very little attention to give to domestic 
affairs ; still less to her husband. 

Uncle Edmund did not immediately answer 
Armell's letter, but when the reply arrived its 
contents were fraught with serious consequences 
for his nephew. Armell had been to market, and 
for the first time since Lettice was taken ill, had 
remained in Braybridge long enough to discover 
that Midgely's appointment was universally ap- 
proved. His own sore feeling had been assuaged 
by the marked respect with which his successor 
had treated him, thereby causing some attention to 
be paid him by several persons who had of late 
opposed him in everything. One of these — an old- 
fashioned farmer, with whose method of ploughing 
he had found fault — gave him a formal invitation to 
a dinner which was to be given next week at the 
White Hart in honour of Mr Midgely. 

vol. 11 K 
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Glad to be treated on friendly terms once more, 
Armell accepted the invitation with great good-wilL 

These men were not so bad after all, he said to 
himself ; perhaps he had been mistaken in keeping 
so much aloof from them ; at anyrate, he was glad 
they got on so well with Midgely. 

In this mood he went home to find a letter from 
his uncle, containing kind words about his wife and 
son, but for the most part taken up with warnings 
against Robert Midgely. 

' I hear he has gone into Brookshire,' wrote the 
old man, ' and has taken a f a^rm there. I do not 
know if it is anywhere near you, but if so, have 
nought to do with him, lad, he isn't to be trusted an 
inch. 

' I hear he has given out that he made money in 
America, but the fact is that he came to grief there, 
and his friends had to pay his passage home. They 
helped him to start afresh, and he was supposed to 
have got some employment up at Newcastle, but 
after a few months, he turned up again without a 
penny. He had spent all the money in gambling. 
None of his own people would help any more ; his 
sister stood up for him, they say, and made out 
that he was ill-used, but she had nothing of her own 
to give him, and it wasn't likely his cousin or uncle 
would let him have money whenever he chose to 
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ask for it, to bet or play cards with. He must have 
been to a money-lender to get what he wanted to 
take that farm/ 

' // you come across him ! ' 

Good Heavens, it was Armell's doing that the 
farm was let to him, and that he was made 
steward ! Oh, why had he not thought of writing 
to uncle Edmund at the first, to ascertain what Bob 
had been doing lately? Armell could see now what 
a desperate game his old school-fellow was playing, 
and so far it had been played successfully. He had 
counted on old Edmund Dawes' known dislike to 
letter-writing, and trusted to there being very little 
communication between Long Upton and Yorkshire. 

He had traded on Armell's old friendship for 
him, and on the possibility of getting himself well 
established in Brookshire before his friend should 
find him out. Armell's first impulse was to consult 
Lettice, whom he found sitting by the fire with her 
baby in her lap. 

' Lettice, here is a letter I want you to read. It 
is a serious affair, and I don't know what to do 
about it. Perhaps you can help me ? ' 

' Oh, I can't read it now ; baby is just going <Jff 
to sleep.' 

' Your reading the letter need not wake him.' 
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' It will wake him if I move, and I can't see here. 
Won't it do another time ? ' 

' No ; something will have to be done at once/ 

' I know nothing about business ; can't you settle 
it yourself ? ' 

Finding that she had no sympathy or counsel to 
give him then, he waited ; and on the next day, tried 
to tell her what his uncle had written. 

When she heard the first few words she would 
listen no longer. 

' Oh, I can't believe that of Mr Midgely ; it is 
some tale your uncle has heard. People talk so 
ill-naturedly, you know your mother is always 
remarking it. She likes Mr Midgely very much, 
and so do I. He says baby is the finest child 
he ever saw, even at a baby show in America; 
and he nurses him so well — much better than you 
do, Armell ! ' 

Lettice tossed the child in her arms as she spoke, 
and never once looked at her husband. Had she 
done so, she would not have understood the look 
that came over his face at these words. He made 
no reply, but went out of the kitchen into the 
lane, and walking as if in a dream, he entered 
the meadow beyond the foldyard, where, in spite 
of the bitter March, wind, he flung himself down 
at the foot of one of the big elm trees by the 
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old moat. It had been a favourite seat of his 
last summer ; many a warm evening he had fished 
for the tench and carp which abounded in the 
water, while Lettice sat by with her work. 

Now, he had gone there almost unconsciously, 
and he sat idly flinging bits of broken stonework 
into the pool, while he tried with whirling brain to 
think out the puzzle of his existence. He had had 
no sleep last night, and was in truth still suffering 
from the effects of many nights' watching during 
his wife's illness. But so practical a reason as this 
did not occur to him, as being one cause of the 
feeling of misery and solitude by which he was 
overwhelmed. 

What good was his life to him ? Not five-and- 
twenty years old, only eleven months married, and 
yet in his perplexity he had not a friend to go to 
for advice ! His own mother had so poisoned the 
mind of his wife against him that she took the 
word of a stranger in preference to his ! She never 
troubled herself to look at, or speak to him now. 
Yet God knew he had loved her well and truly. 
What had he done to be treated as an outcast? 
And this stranger, whom she preferred before him, 
was his own old friend, who had basely deceived 
him, and taken advantage of his generous trust to 
deceive others. 
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So the poor foolish fellow said to himself in the 
soreness of his heart. And it is not surprising that 
he came to a conclusion which was neither good 
nor wise. Of course he ought to have gone 
straight to Mr Reynolds with his great-uncle's 
letter, when the agent would have made all the 
necessary enquiries, and could have acted on such 
information as he received, without further refer- 
ence to Armell. As it was, he put the letter in his 
pocket until Friday, and said no more of it to 
anyone. 

He was very silent all that week, and rather 
absent in manner, but no one noticed it much, 
except the keen-eyed Cornelia and kind old Joe 
Porter, who said to his wife more than once that, 
* There wuz summat aayled the gaffer/ 



CHAPTER X 

A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 

There were people who said of the dinner given 
in honour of Mr Midgely, that it was in reality 
got up by the landlord of the White Hart, with a 
view to his own advantage ; but as these persons 
did not attend the dinner, and it was said that 
they had not been invited to do so, it is possible 
that their opinion was somewhat warped and 
partial. 

A time arrived when Midgely himself was 
credited with having been the instigator of the 
compliment, which was supposed to be paid him 
on this occasion. However that might be, the idea 
was popular enough now, and when Armell entered 
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the long room at the White Hart, in which the 
feast was held, he found himself one of a large 
number of guests, comprising nearly every farmer 
and tradesman, of any standing, in the town or 
district. There were some whom he did not even 
know, but with most of them he had been brought 
into contact through business of his own, or of 
Mr Temple's. Excepting Baker, the head gardener 
at the Hall ; Wood, of the Spout Farm ; and one or 
two others, Long Upton men, Armell had never 
before met any of the company on a social occasion 
such as this. His manner was stiff and awkward, 
because his mind was pre-occupied, but the guests 
did not fail to attribute this to his contempt of 
their society. 

But they soon forgot him, for the dinner was 
a success in its way, and the house rang with 
the laughter that greeted Midgely's best stories — 
all the more appreciated now, as the audience was 
familiar with them. Baker, the head gardener 
from Long Upton, was of the company ; he sat near 
Armell, whom he plied with beer and spirits. 
Armell partook freely of both, since he felt he 
needed a fictitious courage to carry out the 
purpose he had in view. This was neither more 
nor less than to wait until Midgely's health should 
be drunk, and then to rise, and, before all his 
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admirers, confront him with the accusation con- 
tained in Edmund Dawes* letter. The time arrived, 
but it was with a maudlin laugh that Armell stag- 
gered to his feet, and he held tightly to the back 
of Baker's chair with one trembling hand, while the 
other waved the letter in the air. 

' Well done, Dawes ! Three cheers for Midgely ! ' 
cried the spectators, who fancied he wished to make 
some further demonstration in his friend's honour. 

'No — no cheers — groans!' cried Armell, in un- 
steady tones. 

' Groans ?' echoed a few surprised voices, while 
those sitting near Armell looked at each other ex- 
pressively. 

'Bit overcome/ said one to another, tapping his 
forehead as he spoke. 

' ' Baint used to liquors, I suppose.' 

' Yes, groans, continued Armell, more earnestly, 
so that everyone leant forward to listen. 'What 
do you think of a man that has come here under 
false pretences ? Who got his old friend to help 
him by saying that he had come into money, and 
wanted to farm in the south, while all the time he 
had nothing but what he could get from money- 
lenders, and his own relations won't own him ? ' 

There was a pause ; Armell now leant helplessly 
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forward supporting himself by both hands on the 
table. 

Here and there some one pushed back his heavy 
Uxbridge chair and asked ' What's this V 

All looked from Armell to Midgely, who had 
grown deadly white, but sat perfectly still. 

Suddenly he rose, and folding his arms across his 
breast with a studied air of carelessness, he said in 
commanding tones as he looked at Armell, 

1 That man is drunk. Do you take the word of 
a drunkard against mine ? ' 

An indistinct murmur went round the table; 
and Midgely, seeing that he had gained a point, 
pursued it. 

* He has had some gossiping letter from York- 
shire, where there are certain persons who have 
reasons of their own for wishing to do me an injury. 
Mr Dawes has, perhaps, some little feeling against 
me because I have obtained the situation which he 
felt obliged to resign, and he has chosen this means 
of gratifying it/ 

A louder murmur was heard — chairs were drawn 
in again — glances were cast askance at Armell — 
looks of growing approval on Robert Midgely. 

'I am sorry that any ill-will should exist be- 
tween myself and an old schoolfellow,' continued 
the latter, and then, as it became evident to everyone 
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that Armell was past making any reply, he left his 
seat, came round to his accuser, and taking him by 
the arm, with a great appearance of solicitude, he 
asked, 

'Armell— old fellow — shouldn't you like to go 
home ? ' 

' Home ? Y — Yes/ stammered popr Armell, drop- 
ping into his chair. At the same time he let go 
the letter which fell on the floor, where Midgely 
covered it with his foot. 

'He's hardly fit to go alone/ he remarked 
looking round the room as if seeking an escort for 
his friend. 

'I'll drive him back — an old family friend/ ex- 
plained Baker, rising from his seat with an air of 
a man prepared to sacrifice himself in a good cause. 
' To save further unpleasantness — which Mr Dawes 
wouldn't have thought of it, if he'd been himself — 
though, sorry to leave such good company I'm sure/ 

The two men helped Armell up ; and some move- 
ment of Baker's knocked down a fork from the 
table. Midgely stooped to pick it up, and at the 
same time secured the letter, which he managed to 
transfer, unobserved, to his own pocket. 

As Armell and Baker left the room he returned 
to his place, and made a graceful little speech ex- 
pressive of his regret that the pleasure of the com- 
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pany should have been marred by this untoward 
incident, and asking that, for his sake, they would 
forget and ignore it. He then exerted himself to 
be specially amusing ; and at the end of the day he 
flattered himself, not without reason, that he had 
won a high place in the estimation of his enter- 
tainers. 

While the fun at the White Hart waxed fast and 
furious, Baker drove Armell home. He armed him 
up the narrow path to the kitchen door, which 
Lettice opened. She was alarmed at her husband's 
drooping attitude. 

' Is he ill, Mr Baker?' 

' No, Mrs Dawes, not so — to say — HZ ; Vs bin to 
this 'ere dinner at the White 'Art you know, an' not 
bein' used to it, it's bin a bit too much for him; 
that's all.' 

'All!' 

What could be worse thought Lettice. She 
turned aside with a gesture of disgust, which Baker 
mistook for helplessness. 

'Let him lie down for an hour, missis, an' ell 
come all right. You aint very strong yourself, an 
p'r'aps thar's no 'un about as you'd like to do the 
job ; let me 'elp 'im upstairs for you.' 

She saw Armell safely deposited on his bed, 
thanked Mr Baker for his trouble, then hastily 
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dressed herself and her baby, and bade Dick Porter 
drive her to the Hill, in the dog cart that still stood 
in the lane. 

Mrs Dawes was rising from the tea table when 
Lettice rushed into the kitchen, almost threw her 
baby into his grandmother's arms, and burst into 
tears 

' Bless us all ! what's the matter/ 

Between her sobs, Lettice cast looks of caution 
towards the two servant girls, who were watching 
her, open-mouthed; at last she gasped out some- 
thing about * the parlour/ and Mrs Dawes led the 
way thither. She opened the door, and Lettice sank 
into the large armchair, in which she had sat on 
that afternoon when she first came to Long Upton. 
The room was stiffer and more stuffy than ever, 
for except the occasion when the Midgely's came 
to tea, it had never been used since Marjory went 
away. Lettice seized her child again, and at length 
with such a passion of tears as she had never shed 
in her life, she told her mother-in-law of Armell's 
shame. 

' Is that all ? ' cried the old woman with a loud 
coarse laugh. ' I thought he'd been killed at least ; 
or that Betsy Wall had made away with all your 
father's money 1 ' 

' I had rather he had been killed/ said Lettice, 
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who had left off crying now, and sat up straight, 
and looked sternly at her husband's mother. 

'Fool! You're a fool and nothing else, Lettice 
Dawes. Men will be men; all as I've ever had 
again Armell was that 'e was but alf a man ! I'm 
glad Vs been to the White Hart ; it 'ud do 'im good 
if 'e went there a bit oftener. Is 'e to do nowt but 
sit at 'ome an' look at you ? You're a fool, I say ! ' 

Lettice made no answer for a minute ; then she 
rose from her chair, quietly arranged the shawl, 
which had fallen from about the baby, and said, 

1 1 was never so spoken to by anyone before, Mrs 
Dawes, and I will not bear it now. I came here to 
tell you of your son's disgrace, thinking you would 
reprove him ; but I see now I have been mistaken 
in you. It is from you he has learnt to think 
lightly of such conduct.' 

With that she walked out of the room and down 
the passage ; while the narrow walls re-echoed the 
laughter of Mrs Dawes, who followed, repeating at 
intervals, 

' I didn't think you'd been such a fool ! ' 

Lettice made no reply, but climbed into the dog- 
cart, and sat, during the homeward drive, clutching 
her baby very tight, as if it were the only thing 
she was sure of. Her husband had done wrong; his 
mother, whom she had thought so wise, made light 
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of his wrong-doing. Whom could she trust ? Many- 
times during the week that followed she asked 
herself this question ; and was as miserable in her 
degree, as Armell was in his. 

She sent him to 'Coventry* by way of showing 
her horror and displeasure at his conduct ; and by 
so doing she added the last drop to his cup of 
bitterness. One word of kindness from her, one 
little sign of love, and all might have been well 
between them even then. 

But no one knew what passed in ArmeU's mind 
that week, as silently, desperately, he worked, ar- 
ranged, planned, and gave to his men such long- 
reaching, far-seeing directions that one of them 
ventured to ask if he were going for a holiday. 

' I don't know. May be/ was his answer. One 
morning he went to Kingsford, and on his return 
Lettice went so far as to ask if he had seen 
Marjory. 

' Yes,' he replied ; but did not tell her that he had 
gone to Mrs Shepherd's on purpose to pay his sister 
a visit. 

' How was she ? ' 

'Well/ 

' Did she say when she was coming over V 

1 No/ he answered shortly, and then the conver- 
sation dropped. 
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On Thursday evening Armell walked into Mrs 
Porter's kitchen ; she was fond of him, and made 
him welcome now, but was troubled by his dull 
looks, and absent manner. 

' You baint very well, sir, I'm afraid ? ' she asked 
at last. 

' Not very — these March winds cut one in two,' 
he said. 

' You wants a drop o' my yarby tay ; it 'ud do 
ya a world o' good/ she said, going to a corner 
cupboard, and bringing out some of the mixture 

Armell swallowed a little of it, to her great 
gratification ; then after a little desultory talk he 
got up as if to go. 

'Mrs Porter/ he said very gravely, laying his 
hand on her arm, ' You have always been kind to 
Lettice. If anything should happen to me, will 
you keep an eye on her, and the boy ?' 

He broke off with a kind of sob, and Mrs Porter's 
apron was at her eyes directly. 

'Dear heart/ she said, pressing his cold hand 
warmly in her own. 'You're not so bad as that 
comes to ! I'm but a poor 'ooman, but I'll do all 
as is in my power for you all. But with Lettice 
looking so well, and so pretty, and the dear babe 
comin' on so nice, you 'ad ought to be the proudest 
man in Brookshire! Cheer up, sir, do, an' if you 
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don't feel better to-morrow, go to Kingsford an' 
see Dr Mackenzie — 'e's wonderful clever thaay says/ 

'Oh, I think I shall do without his help/ said 
Armell with a curious laugh. Then he bade her 
'Good-night/ and went away; but she watched 
him uneasily till she saw him turn up the lane to 
the farm. 

'Thar's summat on 'is mind, poor fellow/ she 
thought, 'that's what it is; but that poor silly 
Lettice 'ull never see it, an' let 'im fret 'isself to 
dyuth.' 

The next morning Armell made his usual pre- 
parations for going to Braybridge ; and when all 
was ready he came and stood before his wife, who 
was dancing her baby in the spring sunshine that 
streamed through the window. 

' Won't you give me a kiss, Lettice ? ' he asked 
very humbly, and with some hesitation. 

She laughed. Some proof of the baby's progress 
discovered that morning had made her feel light- 
hearted again : she had, for the moment, forgotten 
her husband's transgression. She kissed the child 
and thrust him into his father's arms. 

'There — kiss Teddie/ she said lightly. 'He's 
nicer to kiss than I am. Oh, don't Armell ! How 
awkward you are ! You'll squeeze him to death.' 

VOL. II L 
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She snatched her boy again, and Armell relin- 
quished him at once, and turned away with a sigh. 

At the door he looked back again, but Lettice 
did not see him, so after one long sad look at his 
wife and son, he went out. When he reached 
Braybridge, he sent Dick Porter back at once with 
the dog cart, saying he would walk home. 

Lettice was vexed when she heard it ; he had 
never done so before ; did it mean he was going 
again to the White Hart ? 

Tea time, supper time, ten o'clock came — but no 
Armell. 

She sent Dick into the town, post haste, and 
dreading that her husband would certainly return 
in the same condition as on last market day, her 
wifely pride was roused at length, and she deter- 
mined that no one but Dick and herself should see 
him when he came home. She sent Cornelia and 
Jane to bed, and sat up herself. 

Dick came back, after an absence which seemed 
to her unreasonably long ; he said he could hear of 
no one who had seen his master, since the morning. 

' He must have gone to the Hill, and Mrs Dawes 
has kept him for the night, 1 said Lettice, with a 
sad little attempt at dignity. 

She dismissed Dick, and waited for some time 
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longer ; then mindful of the baby, she went to bed 
at last, and there lay awake, listening for her 
husband's step in the lane, or on the paved way 
before the house. 

But he never came back to the Dale. 



CHAPTER XI 



NO TRACES 



It will be easily imagined what 'excitement reigned 
in Braybridge, and its neighbourhood, when the dis- 
appearance of Armell was made known. Some 
account of his attack on Midgely at the White Hart 
had been whispered here and there during the pre- 
vious week. Midgely knew this ; yet was not dis- 
pleased, since with the story was circulated his wish 
to keep it secret, and so to cover his friend's shame. 
But now it was important that everything should 
be brought to light concerning the recent doings of 
the missing man; and damaging rumours waxed 
louder and louder. The public now ignored the 
fact of Armell's having been instrumental in bring- 
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ing Midgely to the Marsh, though not five months 
ago it had been a cause of deep offence. 

The general belief was now, that the Yorkshire- 
man knew of some misconduct on the part of his 
old school fellow, who, in fear of discovery, had put 
an end to his life. They all would have it he had 
destroyed himself; and Cornelia Andrews, whose 
love of the horrible was even stronger than most 
of her class, drew a vivid picture of her unfortunate 
master, sitting on the edge of the moat, meditating 
suicide. 

' I see 'im go down there, it might be a f ortni't 
ago — aye, it were — of a Friday evening 'e'd jus* 
come in from Braybridge market. An' I thinks to 
myself, " you look mighty queer ; there's something 
up." So I slips out through the yard, into the 
cowshed, an' stood by the wall at the end, agen the 
pond, to look at 'im. There's a stone gone out o v 
that wall, as you can peep through very 'andy. I 
found that out when I were there last summer, an' 
'e an' she used to walk in the meada of an evenin', 
very lovin'. I could often hear all as they said to 
one another — My, they were simple ! Well, o' this 
Friday evenin' 'e sat an' 'e sat, an' 'e seemed like as 
if 'e was turned into stone. An 'e stared at the 
water till it was terrifyin' to see 'im. An' after a 
long time 'e gives a great sigh, an' 'e gets up an' 
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stands lookin' a bit longer, then he shivers, an' 
gives 'imself a sort o' shake and goes away.' 

'Laws, Cornelia, 'ow dreadful! Do you think/ 
in a half whisper, ' do you think he wanted to do 
it then ? ' 

' Drown 'imself, you mean ? Aye, to be sure, he 
did; on'y you see 'e 'adn't the nerve. You may 
depend if 'es not there, Vs under the water some- 
where/ 

' What a dreadful thing, ain't it ? 'An 'im so 
young, an* good lookin', and such a pleasant spoken 
young chap too ! ' 

' A — ah ! ' sighed Cornelia with a long drawn 
breath, and a mysterious shake of the head, ' but 'e 
alius seemed to 'ave somethin' on 'is mind ! ' 

Such remarks she repeated to everyone who would 
listen, and the theory that Armell had drowned 
himself was widely accepted, and scarcely received 
any shock even when the moat was dragged in vain, 
and search made in every pond and pool in the 
neighbourhood, as well as in parts of the Bray, and 
at the mouth of the Wripple, yet no traces were 
found of the lost man. 

But what of Lettice ? She fell asleep for an hour 
of the early morning on Saturday, and woke with 
her fears gone, and in their place a firm conviction 
that her husband had again drunk too much at 
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market, and not wishing her to know, had spent 
the night at his mother's house. Under this 
impression she went downstairs, and without 
making any enquiries from the servants as to their 
master, she performed her usual duties, and ate 
her breakfast with an appearance of outward calm 
that deceived even the watchful Cornelia. 

But she had never in her life felt less calm 
inwardly, and she indulged in bitter reflections 
against Armell and her mother-in-law. 

' What shall I say to him when he comes ? ' she 
asked herself. 'I must tell him this time how 
horrid his conduct is. I cannot let him do wrong 
a second time and say nothing. But his mother 
will take his part, and he will think nothing of 
what I say ; he will grow wicked and careless, and 
what will become of baby and me ? I could not 
live with him if he goes on like this. But where 
could I go ? Father wouldn't take me to live with 
him now. What shall I do ? I will take a school 
again and earn enough to keep myself and baby — 
far away, where they will not find us. Teddie, 
Teddie, you'll never leave me, will you? You'll 
always stay with poor mother ! ' 

She hugged her child to her heart, and was still 
holding him tightly there when a familiar pounding 
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was heard on the door, and in answer to her ' Come 
in/ Joe Porter appeared. 

'Please 'm, what be we to do about that thar 
haay V 

« What hay, Joe ? ' 

' The big rick i' the earner/ explained Joe, stepping 
backwards and craning his neck this way and that, 
to get a sidelong view through the window of the 
rickyard. 'The maaster 'ave saold two loads on 
'im to Tharne, the butcher a* Braaybridge, an* 'e 
sent over last night ta saay as 'ow 'e wanted one 
on 'em at wunst. An* if I take's un in wi' the 
team — Jem Mantel, 'e wants ta knaow, sholl I call 
at Naylor's an' axe if the new ploughshar be 
come?' 

* Yes ; I suppose you can do that if you take the 
hay in/ 

' An' Jem wants ta knaow sholl 'e plough up the 
little 'opyard this marnin', or sholl 'e begin to saow 
the barley in the seven-acre piece ? ' 

• I — I can't tell. Didn't your master say which 
should be done first ? ' 

'No — a didn't. If I may make so baold/ said 
Joe, gravely surveying his mistress with his head 
a little on one side,' ' when might you be expectin 
of the maaster 'oam ? ' 
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'I — I don't know/ she said, playing nervously 
with the baby's frock. 

* 'Cos/ continued Joe/ ' us understood uz 'e were 
goin' out for a bit maybe, but us didna think uz 
e'd go ahl uv a suddint like this/ 

Lettice was surprised out of her reticence. 

' You understood he was going from home ? ' she 
asked, raising her head, and gazing at Joe with 
wide-opened eyes, and an expression of offended 
pride. 

Had her husband confided in his very labourers, 
and not in her ? 

Joe drew a little nearer, leant one hand on the 
table, and bending towards his mistress, said re- 
spectfully, yet firmly, in a low voice, 

' ' Scuse me, my dear, but if 'e's away, an' you 
donno whar Vs gone, 'adn't you better try to find 
'im? If 'e'd come to any 'arm, an' you wuz too 
late to save 'im, think 'ow you'd feel! I don't 
want to fright you, nar to be meddlesome, but 
thaay ahl on 'em/ and Joe nodded in the direction 
of the yard, ' thaay ahl on 'em knaows uz 'e didna 
come 'oam last night, an' 'ow uz you wuz spectin' 
of 'im, an' if you takes no notice, an' does nothin' 
to stop their mouths, thaay '11 'ave summat to saay 
about it/ 

Lettice was touched for an instant by the old 
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man's solemn manner, and his evident anxiety. 
She put out her hand, and touching Joe's rough 
fingers with her own, she asked eagerly, 

' Tou don't think he has come to any harm do 
you, Joe ? ' 

' I canna tell/ he said shaking his head slowly, 
' I canna telL 'E's not bin like 'iself this month or 
more. You mun send ar(' axe 'is mother if she 
knaows aught about 'im.' 

' Yes, I think he is there,' said Lettice, speaking 
quietly again, and rising as she spoke. 

' Tell Dick to saddle the horse, and he shall take 
a note up to Mrs Dawes.' 

As she walked away to get her writing materials, 
Joe looked after her in disappointment. Her cool- 
ness seemed to him unnatural ; and he was vexed 
that her little display of feeling had so soon passed 
away. 

It was a very short, stiffly-worded composition 
that Dick carried to the Hill, but its contents 
brought Mrs Dawes straight to the door, even 
though her hands were sticky with the paste of a 
pudding she was in the act of making, when Martha 
brought her the note. 

' What's this about your master ? ' she shouted to 
Dick, so loudly that Peter ran out of the cart shed, 
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and 'Melia poked her head round the corner of the 
dairy to see what was amiss. 

' The missis gave me that letter to bring/ said 
Dick, nodding towards the sheet of paper in her 
hand, shifting uneasily in his saddle, and evading 
the question put by Mrs Dawes, whom he greatly 
disliked. 

* I know that, you great oaf ! But when did you 
see him last ?' 

' Yesterd'y marnin' ; I drove 'im ta Braybridge, 
an* 'e sent me 'oam again, an' said as Vd walk 'iself 
— an' 'es never come. That's ahl as I knaows.' 

'Bless us all. Is that the way you take it?' 
screamed Mrs Dawes, giving herself a sort of in- 
dignant shake. 

' You're a nice lot, all of you at the Dale ! And 
your missis is the biggest fool among you ! Up 'ere 
indeed! 'E's never slep 'ere once since 'e was 
married, as she well knows, an' why should 'e come 
'ere last night ? Has anyone gone to the town to 
see for 'im ? ' 

' Aye, I went — last night.' 

' Why didn't you say so before, you fool ? Well ?' 

'Nobody as I could 'ear tell on knowed aught 
about 'im.' 

'I daresay not. A pretty chap you are to 
send to look for anyone ! Can't see what's 
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under your own nose! Peter! Put the mare in 
the gig this minute. I must go and see about this 
myself. Go you home, you stupid lout, and tell 
your mistress I'm coming. 'Melia, don't stand 
starin' like a stuck pig, but put them tins down, 
and come and finish this puddin.' 

Shouting her orders in all directions, as was her 
wont, Mrs Dawes re-entered the house ; and while 
washing her hands, pulling off her apron, and don- 
ning bonnet and shawl, she poured forth a continu- 
ous stream of scoldings and instructions to stolid 
'Melia and the trembling Martha. She then climbed 
into the gig, snatched the reins from Peter in a 
masterful way, and drove herself down to the Dale. 
Dick had arrived some twenty minutes earlier than 
she did. He dismounted and appeared before his 
mistress with the laconic announcement, 

' 'E's not bin thar. 'Er's a-comin' ? ' 

Thus prepared, Lettice awaited her mother-in- 
law with some trepidation — she remembered their 
last meeting. Hers was a nature that did not 
easily forget or forgive; and she fully believed 
that Mrs Dawes must entertain a grudge against 
her for her manner of speaking when she left the 
Hill that unhappy Friday evening. She heard the 
sound of approaching wheels, and knew the rattle 
of the old-fashioned gig. 
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She was very pale when she went to meet her 
mother-in-law, and held Teddie in her arms as a 
kind of barrier between them. But Mrs Dawes* 
manner was blunt and familiar as usual. 

' What's all this, Lettice ? Send that great 
stupid boy of your's to hold the mare. Cornelia, 
you go this minute and find 'im, then come and 
take the child.' 

' I will keep baby. Cornelia is going to churn/ 
said Lettice, who though relieved at hearing no 
allusions to 'bygones/ yet was ruffled by Mrs 
Dawes* manner of assuming the government of 
her affairs. 

'Jane can churn this mornin'. Cornelia must 
take him. You've got to come along o' me to 
Braybridge. What did Armell say to you afore 
he left yesterday mornin' ? ' 

* Oh, nothing particular. He came and kissed 
baby, I remember.' 

Mrs Dawes looked sharply at her daughter- 
in-law. 

'You'd bin givin' 'im some o' your airs, I 
suppose ? ' 

'I don't understand you. I never give myself 
airs/ 

' Oh, don't you ? You didn't give yourself airs 
last Friday was a week 'cos the poor fellow came 
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in " market piert ? " Well, that's no matter now ; 
the thing is — to find 'im. Just put your bonnet on, 
and come with me directly. If we can't hear tell 
on him at Braybridge, we must go to Kingsford. 
You 'aven't sent to Marjory, I suppose ? ' 

'No; I didn't think of it.' 

' Not think of it ! Why, upon my word you 
take it as cool as if it was a dog was lost. May be 
you'd make more fuss then, for a dog ud 'a' cost 
you somethin' ! Now, look sharp ; put your things 
on and let us be off.' 

Lettice was really frightened now; she dressed 
herself neatly as usual, but with trembling hands, 
and a heavy heart. The two women then drove 
away together; and as they went, Mrs Dawes 
almost forced from Lettice an unwilling account of 
ArmeU's return from the White Hart under Baker's 
escort. This prompted her to go a little out of the 
way, so as to ask at the gardener's cottage if he 
had any news of her son. 

He was at work in a distant part of the gardens, 
but as his wife could tell them that he had not been 
in the town that week, it seemed useless to wait 
while he was sent for, so they drove on to Bray- 
bridge. Here Mrs Dawes was compelled to own 
that Dick had done his best the night before, since 
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wherever they made enquiries they found that he 
had been beforehand with them. 
. It was suggested by several persons that Midgely 
Height know something of his friend, and though 
these suggestions were accompanied by significant 
looks and winks, yet this was for once lost on Mrs 
Dawes, who was growing very anxious, and only 
caught thankfully at a fresh hint. 

The old mare was turned round, and driven as 
fast as she could go back to the Marsh Farm. Mr 
Midgely was most courteous, and his sister loudly 
sympathetic, though she protested that it was no 
use to bother one's self ; men were always thought- 
less — they'd go off and never think to tell you, and 
then come back just v as sudden, and laugh when 
they found you'd been worrying about them. 
She'd known it happen many a time. But this 
did not content Mrs Dawes or Lettice; they re- 
turned to the Dale to exchange the mare for 
ArmeH's young horse, and while waiting for this, 
Mrs Porter came in. 

With many sobs she recounted how Armell had 
gone to her on Thursday evening, and his admission 
that he did not feel well. Her opinion was that he 
had gone to see Dr Mackenzie, and had been taken 
ill on the road homewards. She begged they 
would have the country searched ; and Mrs Dawes 
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despatched Joe to get other men to help him in 
this task. Lettice had become perfectly silent, 
stunned by the trouble she was only now beginning 
to realise. She obeyed her mother-in-law blindly 
and dumbly ; and now, at her command, mounted 
the dogcart beside her to go to Kingsford, But 
when they had driven a little way, she said 
suddenly, 

' I remember now that Armell went to Kingsford 
on Tuesday/ 

'Oh, Tuesday! What did 'e go for? What 
could 'e want there of a Tuesday. 'E told me he 
was goin' to set 'ops that day/ 

' He was in the hop-yard in the morning, I know ; 
but before dinner he went away, and when he came 
back at tea-time, he said he'd been to Kingsford.' 

' Didn't say what 'e'd been for ? ' 

'No/ 

' Didn't you ask 'im ? ' 

' No. He said he had seen Marjory, that was all/ 

'Seen Marjory, had he? Well then, we must 
turn off up the road to North Hill afore we goes 
into the town. It's most likely 'e told 'is sister 
what 'e meant to do ; they was wonderful fond of 
each other, for all they'd bin so little together, and 
they alius backed each other up. The idea of you 
never askin' 'im what 'e'd bin to Kingsford for?' 
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'He would have told me if he'd wished me 
to know/ 

'If Vd thought you wished to know, you mean. 
Do you suppose men likes talkin' to stocks and 
stones, as takes no notice of 'em ? Its my belief, 
Lettice, as you've drove 'im to it with your 
perverse ways!' 

' I drove him to nothing. I did my best to make 
him comfortable. I never encouraged him in what 
was wrong/ 

' And you mean to say I did ? ' began Mrs Dawes 
angrily. ' 'E was 'appy enough when 'e first come 
'ome, an' lived wi' me — before 'e saw you ! 'Ee'd 
alius tell me where 'e'd bin, and what 'eM 
bin doinV 

The remainder of the drive was past in recrim- 
inations; those of Mrs Dawes were of course the 
more voluminous, but Lettice's were not without 
power to sting; and each woman, unconsciously, 
worked off some of her inward pertubation by 
means of exercising her tongue. 

Mrs Dawes could further relieve her feelings by 
applying the whip to ArmeU's horse, and soon a 
hot, panting steed, with two sad and weary women 
behind him, drew up at the door of Roselands. 

'Two parties in the dining-room to see Miss 
Dawes/ announced the butler, opening the door of 
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the drawing-room where Marjory sat at the piano, 
playing her mistress to sleep, in the twilight 

Mrs Shepherd sat up in her chair, ' Two persons!' 
she repeated. ' It's rather late for anyone to come. 
My dear, did you expect anyone to-night ?' 

' No, I did not. Do you not know their names ? ' 
asked Marjory of the man. 

'Your mother, miss, I believe/ he answered 
insolently, 'and the other is a young person.' 

'I hope there's nothing wrong, my dear. Go 
down to your mother at once. If she will have 
some wine or tea, ring for it directly. Be sure 
you have it ready for Miss Dawes, Simmons.' 

'Yes, ma'am,' said Simmons glibly, but the 
corners of his mouth went down, and the look 
he cast at Marjory, as he held the door open for 
her to pass, was anything but benevolent. 

Marjory's mind was too much disturbed by this 
unwonted visit to give a thought to him; his 
dislike to her, and ill-concealed rudeness were 
everyday matters now. 

There must be something amiss, she knew, to 
bring her mother at this hour. When she entered 
the dining-room and saw her mother's stern ex- 
pression, and the white drawn face of Lettice, she 
uttered a little cry and stretched out her hands 
towards them. 
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<Oh! what is it? ArmeU!' 

' Can't we have a light ? ' asked Mrs Dawes, ' we 
can scarce see each other in this room/ 

' I'll ring for the lamp,' said Marjory ; but as she 
laid her hand on the bell her mother stopped 
her. 

' Don't ring an' bring that impudent scamp of a 
butler 'ere. I knows what butlers is; no one better. 
I knows 'ow to tackle 'em, too, as well as anyone, 
but I hain't in the humour now. Preserve me from 
butlers when I'm in trouble, I says. Marjory, what 
do you know of Armell ? ' 

' Nothing, except that he came here on Tuesday 
afternoon to see me, and he seemed in very low 
spirits, I thought. He isn't ill ? ' 

' Not that we knows on.' 

' What do you mean, mother ? He isn't dead ? ' 

1 We don't know that neither,' repeated Mrs 
Dawes very solemnly. 

A tearless sob broke from Lettice, and Marjory 
laid her arm lovingly round her sister-in-law, though 
she trembled as she asked, 

' Then, what is the matter ? Tell me, mother.' 

' 'E's gone ! ' 

There was silence in the room for a moment; 
then Mrs Dawes told Marjory of her brother's dis- 
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appearance, their search, and how they could find 
no trace of him. Had not he said anything to her 
on Tuesday, of what he meant to do ? 

* No, he was very strange ; he said very little. I 
could not make him out, and feared he was in some 
difficulty. He seemed sometimes as if he would 
tell me something, and then stopped short. He 
said good-bye to me, as if — as if he should never 
see me again. I — I laughed a little at him for it ! ' 
exclaimed Marjory, who was sobbing now. ' 

"E never said good-bye to Lettice, nor me/ 
remarked Mrs Dawes. 

' Oh, I know what it is !' cried Marjory who was 
now standing opposite the other two, with the 

table between them. ' You never understood him 

> 

either of you, and he has been miserable — you 
made him so, both of you, and he could bear it no 
longer, and he's gone. We shall never see him 
again ! ' 

She laid her head on the table, and cried 
passionately. 

Lettice stood silently under her sister-in-law's 
accusation, but Mrs Dawes fired up. 

* That's foolish taJkin', Marg'ate,' she said. 'Do 
you suppose no one cares for your brother but 
yourself? I'm sure I've slaved for 'im, and 
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worrited over 'is affairs as if they were my own. 
And what more could I do ? ' 

' Ah, that's just it/ retorted Marjory passionately, 
' you've done too much, and Lettice too little.' 

'I never 'eard such nonsense in my life. You 
don't know what you're saying, I should think. 
If you can't talk more sensible than that, we must 
go and try if we can 'ear of 'im in the town.' 

* Oh, wait a minute,' said Marjory, struggling 
with her tears, ' wait a minute and I'll help you. 
We must surely find him ! ' 

"Ow ridic'lous you are, Marjory, to be sure! 
Tis but a minute since you said you should 
never see him again.' 

Marjory did not, for Lettice's sake, say that 
she feared they might not see her brother alive. 

When she recovered from the first shock of 
the news they had brought her, she proved an 
efficient helper. Her quick brain suggested 
various possibilities that had never occurred to 
her mother or Lettice. Armell might have gone 
to Uncle Edmund's; they must telegraph there 
to-morrow morning, it was too late now. But 
they might go at once to the Station and find 
out if he had been seen there, or had taken a 
ticket, and if so, for what place. 

She obtained Mrs Shepherd's leave to go with 
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thein into the town, and was indefatigable in 
her enquiries. But nowhere could they hear any- 
thing of Armell, and Marjory went sadly back 
to North Hill, while her mother and Lettice drove 
home again, worn out and dispirited. No more 
could be done to-night, and no word was spoken 
between them, as each tried wearily to think what 
steps might be taken on the morrow, and weighed 
the possibility of good news from Yorkshire. 

Silently they entered the house, and it was only 
the sight of her grandson sleeping peacefully on his 
nurse's lap, that unlocked at once the tongue and 
the pent-up grief of Mrs Dawes. 

Lettice was numb and shivering, and appeared to 
take no notice of her baby. But the older woman 
snatched him from his nurse's knee, and wept over 
him, calling him 'a poor fatherless child/ She 
held him towards his mother, who hugged him in 
her turn ; and, mingling their tears over the boy, 
the two women were at peace again. 



CHAPTER XII 

MRS SHEPHERD'S COMPANION 

Marjory's telegram to her uncle Edmund, produced 
an answer disclaiming any knowledge of ArmelTs 
movements. By the next post came a letter telling 
how the old man had written to her brother lately, 
but had received no answer. He begged that 
Marjory would let him know whether Armell had 
been found; if not, what were the particulars of 
his diappearance, which must be owing to accident 
or death, as nothing else would keep him from 
home. 

He, Edmund Dawes, would answer for the char- 
acter of the lad he had brought up, as for himself ; 
he did not refer to the contents of his letter to 
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Armell, or Marjory's quick brain might have caught 
some clue to the cause of her brother s trouble 
of mind. The fact was that Edmund Dawes had 
written his warning about Midgely on the spur of 
the moment, after hearing that the latter had settled 
in Brookshire; and, as Armell took no apparent 
notice of the warning, his uncle concluded that the 
subject of it could not be in the neighbourhood of 
Bray bridge, and thought no more of the matter. 

Lettice, who was never quick-witted, failed in 
her present dazed condition to recall anything 
that threw light on her husband's conduct; while 
Mrs Dawes had, so far, heard nothing of her son s 
accusation of the new steward. 

The local papers of the following week all 
contained paragraphs headed in large type — 
' Mysterious Disappearance of a Farmer; and in 
each was an account, more or less garbled, of the 
scene at the White Hart dinner. Mrs Dawes read 
it in the Braybridge Advertiser ; and unable to 
credit her son with a generosity beyond her own, 
she, like the newspaper, attributed his attack on 
Midgely, to jealousy of his successor. 

'I never could abide that Mrs Ball, that come 
'ousekeeping after me to Marleigh, though I left o' 
my own accord to be married, an* they kep' Mrs Ball 
for years, an' thought all the world of 'er. If it 'ad 
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been Mrs Anybody else, I don't believe I should 'a 
liked er ; though I must say Mrs Ball were a poor 
and at soups, an' give the servants a deal too much 
freedom, an* let the tradesmen cheat 'er right 
an' left/ 

As to Lettice she did not look at the papers — she 
could not bear to do so ; it was dreadful to her that 
her husband's name and affairs should figure there 
for all the world to wonder over. She had never 
made friends with any of her neighbours, nor 
invited confidences, and so now no one asked for 
hers, nor did even Cornelia mention to her the 
reports concerning her husband, else she might 
have remembered how he had attempted to tell 
her what his uncle had written; and thus it was 
that no one perceived the true connection between 
the letter from Yorkshire, the incoherent accusation 
of Midgely, and Armell's disappearance. 

Mrs Shepherd took in that old, highly respectable, 
very conservative paper, the Kingsford Gazette, 
which was usually a little behind hand in its news 
— for consistency's sake no doubt — since its opinions 
were always in the rear of the rest of the world. 
It was through this medium that Marjory became 
aware of the accepted account of her brother's 
conduct, a week at least after everyone else had 
known it. 
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She grew hot, and red, and angry as she read it ; 
she clenched her hand and said to herself that when 
Arroell came back they would contradict these lies. 
Then she suddenly turned cold, and the paper fell 
from her hand, as she thought, 

• Never, no never ! he will never come back now ; 
and no one will believe in you but me, my poor 
Arcnell! Lettice thinks you were wrong — and 
mother. It was she who made you go to this 
miserable dinner ; and you had found out, I expect, 
that this Yorkshireman had been cheating Mr 
Temple, and you tried to expose him, but they 
laughed at you, and made you drink too much ! I 
can see exactly how it was, my poor darling Armell.' 

The search was over, and all hope quenched, 
when one little bit of evidence cropped up which 
seemed as though it might lead to a solution of the 
mystery after all. A tolerably exact account of 
ArmeH's personal appearance had been given in the 
papers, and was printed on posters attached to 
walls and trees all over the district. 

After the lapse of a fortnight or so, it was 
said that a tall young man, answering to this 
description, had walked into the ticket office at 
Horbury, a small country station on the further 
side of Kingsford, on the evening of that Friday 
when Armell left home. 
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' He were out o' breath, an' very hot an* dusty, 
as if he'd walked a good way/ said the station- 
master, 'an 1 he took a ticket for Braymouth, 
which I took notice of, because we don't often 
get asked for tickets there, unless it's my lord, 
or some o' the gentry; and this 'ere young man, 
he were a stranger to me.' 

Mr Metcalfe persuaded Mrs Dawes to let him 
go with her to enquire into this; since in spite 
of her natural shrewdness, she was ignorant of 
railways, and might leave some stone unturned 
for lack of knowledge. 

But no amount of knowledge, pains, or expense, 
could advance them on ArmelTs track — if this 
were his track. The tall dark young man could 
not be traced beyond Horbury; his ticket had 
not been given up at Braymouth, nor could any- 
one at that large station, nor at any of the 
intervening small ones, recollect seeing him. 

Foiled in this last attempt to find her son, Mrs 
Dawes settled down into the belief that he had 
destroyed himself; how, she did not pretend to 
decide. 

But in her heart she thought it was a cowardly 
act. 

'He was a regular Dawes. They were always 
soft, and couldn't stand up against trouble.' 
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But, nevertheless, the thought was terrible to 
her, and she tried to forget it in bustle and hard 
work. 

The Dale Farm couldn't be given up yet ; indeed, 
it would be best to keep it as a home for Lettice 
and Teddie, but she must manage it for them. 
Lettice was as much of a baby as Teddie, and 
all would go wrong if left to her. 

Perhaps it was the feeling, scarcely acknowledged 
even to herself, that she had dealt unfairly by her 
son, which made Mrs Dawes dare all, and bear all 
she did for the sake of his boy. 

As to Lettice, she lived for weeks in a kind of 
bewildering dream, awake only to what concerned 
Teddie. 

As the summer came on, she recovered from the 
shock she had received, and gradually resumed 
her former industrious habits. 

By degrees she took the command of the farm 
under her mother-in-law; and the quiet, sweet- 
voiced, fair-faced woman, in the plain black dress 
she had taken to wear, became well known and re- 
spected throughout the country side as a successful 
manager. To make money for Teddie was her one 
aim. She appeared to have forgotten her husband 
— or at least Marjory thought so. Her heartache 
for her brother was so acute that she never forgot 
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him for an hour. A cloud rested on her life, and 
she felt as though it would never lift. Not only 
was she more sensitive than her mother and her 
sister-in-law, but she lacked the incentive to con- 
tinuous, absorbing, hard work, which pressed them 
onwards. 

Mrs Dawes had given her daughter plainly to 
understand that she did not desire her company at 
home ; and therefore she remained in her situation, 
where the monotonous round of the small duties im- 
posed by Mrs Shepherd, left the girl with all too 
much leisure to brood over the family misfortune. 

The good old lady, had, of course, been aware of 
her companion's trouble about her brother, and her 
kindness and sympathy in the matter was fully 
appreciated, and would never be forgotten by 
Marjory. But the servants at Roselands, who had 
always regarded Miss Dawes as an intruder and 
upstart, were almost triumphant at this exposure, 
as they considered it, of the unworthiness of her 
family. 

All of them had been for years in the service of 
Mrs Shepherd; and all were over fed, over paid, and 
under worked. It was scarcely wonderful that 
they were jealous of the new favourite, and 
openly contemptuous of her station. She was at 
once too proud, and too sensible to be made un- 
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happy by these demonstrations of their opinions; 
and when roused she could put on a dignity which 
quenched even the impertinences of Simmons him- 
self ; yet, none the less, they had the power to 
make her position less pleasant than it might have 
been. 

Mrs Shepherd saw that the girl drooped, and 
puzzled herself to think what would restore her 
companions spirits. She took her to the sea, and 
released her on one pretence and another from 
attendance on herself, never guessing that the 
best remedy for Marjory would have been an 
amount of work which should fill up all her time 
and attention. She was sent home for a day very 
frequently, but from each visit to Long Upton she 
returned more depressed than before ; and when a 
year had passed, her mistress began to think that 
it could not be only on her brothers account that 
she suffered — it must be the love affair still. 

' If you have any friends, my dear, that you 
would like to see sometimes, I hope you will ask 
them here. You can always have the dining-room, 
you know, and if they come in the afternoon Jane 
can drive with me instead of you/ 

'It is very good of you to think of it, ma'am, 
but there is really no one who is likely to want to 
come and see me/ 
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' Are you quite sure, my dear ? ' 

' There is no one, no one at all, except my mother 
or sister-in-law ; but they only come into Kingsf ord 
when they have business to do, and you are so 
kind in letting me go to see them, that they do 
not think it necessary to come here. North Hill is 
quite out of their way, you know/ 

'But — I thought — perhaps/ stammered the old 
lady, ' that there might be some gentleman friend, 
my dear ! ' 

Marjory laughed, but it was a sad little laugh. 
' Except Mr Metcalfe, I have no gentleman friend/ 
she said, 'and he comes very often to see you, 
Mrs Shepherd/ 

'Y — yes, but girls, and especially pretty girls, 
generally have some friends who want to see them. 
And my dear, I have often thought there might 
be some one would like to see you, and who you 
might feel a little shy about asking here. And I 
should be sorry if it were so, for I want you to be 
quite at home with me, you know/ 

She passed her soft hand over Marjory's curly 
hair; the girl caught and kissed the fingers, on 
which beautiful old rings seemed embedded in 
plump pink flesh. 

' You are very good to me/ she said, half crying, 
for caresses were sweet, yet strange to her. 
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She had known none since her father's death, 
when she was a tiny toddling creature. Her 
mother had loved her, and tried to spoil her, but 
it was not in Mrs Dawes' nature to caress anyone. 

Mrs Shepherd's eyes filled with tears. ' I never 
had a daughter of my own,' she said, ' but if I had, 
I should have liked her to be just like you, 
Marjory. Mr Shepherd was much older than I 
was, and I was more afraid of him than fond of 
him, I think. He was very clever, my dear, (those 
are his books in the study you know — a unique 
collection, the work of a scholar, I have been told) 
and I was only a silly girl, I daresay. He would 
hardly let me call my boy my own, and poor 
Anthony died when he was only ten years old. 
They let me have my own way, and nurse him 
when he was ill; it was brain fever, you know, 
my dear, and his father could not bear to hear him 
saying his lessons over and over in his delirium. 
But he, my husband I mean, never got over 
Anthony's death ; he died the next year, and I 
have been alone ever since. I often wished I had 
had a daughter, because I could have kept her with 
me ; I could have managed a girl I think, though I 
never was clever. And I used to fancy what my 
daughter would be like, and always pictured her 
with dark eyes (Mr Shepherd's eyes were dark, so 
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she might have had them you see, though mine are 
light blue) and curly hair, like yours my dear 
And that is the reason partly why I feel such an 
interest in you, and liked you from the first 
moment I saw you come in at the door with Mr 
Metcalfe. And that is the reason why I hoped it 
might not be tliat young man/ 

* That young man ? ' enquired Marjory, looking 
up into her mistress' face. 'What do you mean, 
dear Mrs Shepherd V 

1 Why, that young man who sells the ribbons at 
Bull and Badger's, my dear. Anyone could see he 
cared for you ; and I have no doubt he is a very 
respectable young man indeed, but I don't think he 
is quite good enough for you. His manner, you 
see, and his dress — Why, what is the matter?' 

Marjory's feelings were a little over-wrought. 
Mi's Shepherd's affection had filled her eyes with 
tears — the oft-repeated history of the poor lady's 
lonely life had now, as always, melted her heart. 

Then the sudden change from this simple pathos 
to the speculations regarding young Baker; a 
recollection of his awkward surprise and delight, 
when she first entered Bull and Badger's shop with 
her mistress; of the extraordinary haste with 
which he always ran out when the Boseland's 
^ougham drew up at their door, and of the 
VOL. 11 N 
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persistent way in which he promenaded North 
Hill on Sundays and half -holidays — all these 
things suddenly appeared to her in their most 
ridiculous light, and she laughed. The laugh 
as suddenly turned into weeping, and when 
Simmons answered a loud peal of the drawing- 
room bell, it was to find his mistress in great 
distress, and 'the companion 1 in hysterics. 

After this it was arranged that, while Mrs 
Shepherd visited her niece, Marjory should spend 
a fortnight at home to rest. It cannot be said 
that she looked forward to the prospect with 
any great pleasure; except for the opportunity 
of seeing her kind old tutor, Long Upton had 
only one attraction for her now. 

This was that she wished to make her little 
nephew fond of her, since she believed that only 
through her would he ever hear of his father, or 
learn to love his memory. It certainly seemed 
fated that this young Edmund Dawes should be 
spoiled from his cradle upwards ; since now, when 
he was but eighteen months old, his mother, grand- 
mother, and aunt, all thought, and spoke of him as 
if he were a most important personage. 

During her holiday Marjory spent most of her 
time at the Dale. Her mother taunted her with 
being a fine lady now ; and would not employ her 
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in anyway, in spite of her earnest entreaty to be 
allowed to do something about the house or dairy. 

So she sat in the Dale kitchen, or wandered 
about the fields with Teddie in her arms. Mrs 
Porter spoke to her once or twice about her brother, 
but -Armell's name was never mentioned by his 
wife, or mother, who were full of business now at 
harvest time, and seemed to have no wishes beyond 
those affecting their farms. 

As for example, that the fine weather might last 
till their wheat was carried — that the thrashing 
machine might be available when they wanted it — 
and that the hot sun which was ripening the grain 
so fast, might not wither the hops. Lettice con- 
sulted Joe Porter about small matters, which were 
beyond her ken, and resorted to her mother-in-law 
in greater ones, while Mrs Dawes had contracted a 
habit of appealing to Midgely about any difficulty 
that occurred to her. Marjory noticed this with 
surprise ; in the old days before Armell came home 
to live, her mother had consulted with no one ; the 
girl recalled what the newspapers had reported of 
her brother's quarrel with this man, who came to 
the Hill so often, and she grew distrustful of him- 

' I wonder he dare/ she said to herself, and she 
watched him with her dark eyes, till she found 
that he was watching her, and that he made special 
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efforts to be agreeable to her, after which she 
avoided him as much as possible. 

There was another occasional visitor, to the Dale, 
whose motives seemed to Marjory those of pure 
kindliness, and whom she therefore treated with re- 
spect. This was our old friend Mr Cox ; who had 
followed with interest and sympathy, the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the woman whom he had once 
thought of as a possible wife for himself. He had 
held aloof during the first months of her widowed 
state; but after a time he called, and with some 
circumlocution intimated to Lettice that his services 
were at her command, should he be able to assist 
her in anyway. 

' Thank you, Mr Cox,' said Lettice politely, but 
with an air of surprise that was rather chilling. 'I 
do not think there is anything you can do for me/ 

' I thought — I thought, perhaps, as an old friend 
of your father's ' 

' I never see my father now/ interrupted Lettice. 
She spoke quietly, but the bridling of her neck, 
and the rush of colour over brow, face, and throat, 
showed that her feelings were stronger than her 
words. 

Mr Cox admitted, very delicately, that he was 
aware she did not hold any communication with 
her father, but that as he still, on rare occasions, 
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saw the miller, he might be able, and was certainly 
willing, to convey any message, should she ever 
wish to send one. 

Lettice thanked him again, and said no more ; 
but she declared to herself that she would never 
send a message to her father. Her resentment 
against him had grown steadily since that day 
when he had repulsed her efforts at friendliness 
after her marriage, and before his own. Her pride, 
which was of a simple order, decided that if he 
would not own her filial cares, she would make no 
claim on him. But she told her mother-in-law of 
Mr Cox's visit, and Mrs Dawes whose pride was 
of a different character — complex and inconsistent 
— jumped at the chance of keeping a hold on the 
miller through the schoolmaster. • 

' That owd miller has money an' land/ she said, 
' which it ought all to be Teddie's. I'll watch for 
a chance to be in with him, spite o' Betsy Wall ! 
No matter eating a bit o' dirt, if the lad gets 'is 
rights in the end. He shan't be a loser by 'is 
mother's whim-whams, because 'er father's 'urt 'er 
f eelin's ! ' 

So Mrs Dawes encouraged Mr Cox's visits, re- 
garding him solely as a link by which the miller 
might be reached when opportunity arose. 

She primed the schoolmaster with various pieces 
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of information which she intended him to let off, as 
it were, at the miller, when he saw him ; and thus, 
she flattered herself, an interest in his daughter and 
grandson might be awaked in his breast. 

Seeing that Mr Cox was attracted by Marjory, 
she contrived to let him see much of her, and it 
was through her instrumentality, that, after her 
daughter's return to Roselands, the schoolmaster 
called on her there from time to time, when he 
went to Kingsford to buy books, or attend 
meetings, or choir festivals. Under the con- 
ceited manner, pedantic and even priggish airs 
of the little man, there beat a warm true heart, 
combined with rare sympathy and delicate tact. 
Marjory discovered this through a kind, though 
stiff little speech which he ventured to make to her 
about her brother; and henceforth she welcomed 
him as the one person to whom she could talk 
freely of Armell, knowing that the schoolmaster, 
like herself, believed him to have been the victim 
of some miserable mistake, rather than of his own 
wrong-doing. 

Mrs Shepherd saw Mr Cox and, on the whole, 
approved of him. 

' He is clever, I daresay/ she said to herself, ' and 
so he will suit dear Marjory, though he has a 
conceited uppish manner that would have been 
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thought most improper in a parish schoolmaster 
when I was young; but things are so changed 

■ 

since then that it's difficult for an old woman 
like me to judge of them ; and though he is not 
quite what I should have chosen for her, he is an 
improvement on the counter-jumper !' 
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